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The difference in material 
makes Brenlin actually the cheapest 
shade material you can put up. 


sa It has no chalk filling of any kind. 
| This is why it wears so much better, 
why it pays to put it up. 

Brenlin has body enough to hang 
straight and smooth. It doesn’t wrinkle, 
doesn’t bag. It is so closely woven it 
doesn’t let through streaks and spots 
of light. 
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the name BRENLIN Write to-day 
for the Brenlin Book of samples 
= names of dealers in your 
city. 
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The President has ‘ 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S 


LAND wiTHpRrawats Withdrawn from entry 


over forty-three mill- 
ion acres of coal lands, water power sites, 
phosphate lands, and petroleum lands, and 
also the lands in National forests in Alaska 
in which workable coal is known to exist. 
Whether this withdrawal covers other 
lands in which coal and other mineral 
deposits may exist we do not know. In 
our judgment no such lands should be 
thrown open to settlement until the United 
States Government has had an opportu- 
nity to ascertain the facts. We trust that 
the Geological Survey, on whose recom- 
mendations the withdrawals have been 
made, has included not only lands known 
to contain, but also lands which may con- 
tain coal and other valuable deposits. The 
effect of the President’s withdrawal, as we 
understand the facts, is in part to repeat 
the similar act of his predecessor, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and of his own Admin- 
istration. ‘The right of the President to 
make such withdrawals without specific 
Act of Congress directing it has been 
questioned, although,.as readers know, we 
do not regard it as reasonably subject to 
question. Congress has, however, at the 
request of President Taft, passed an Act 
specifically authorizing the withdrawal, and 
the most skeptical cannot question the 
legality of the present Executive orders. 
Of the total acreage now withdrawn by 
President Taft, nearly half, according to 
the report in press despatches, is now with- 
drawn for the first time. These orders 


, will have the effect to prevent any future 


entry on these lands until they have been 
thrown open to settlement; and it may 
be safely assumed that the President will 
not throw them open to settlement until 
Congress has an opportunity to formulate 


and enact a policy for the future treatment 
of lands of this description.. Good reasons 
could be assigned for giving away agricul- 
tural lands in small sections to actual set- 
tlers who would build homes and cultivate 
the soil. No such reasons exist for giv- 
ing away mineral and forest lands and 
water power sites to great corporations 
which will operate them for the benefit of 
non-resident owners. The action of the 
President has no effect on the Cunning- 
ham claims. It has, that is, no retroactive 
effect." If the Cunningham claims were 
legal before, they are still legal; but if 
they were illegal, this Executive order will 
make impossible any substitution: of new 
claims. 
¢ 

The prize fight at Reno, 
THE PRIZE FIGHT . 
movine pictures Nevada, on July 4, in 

which the negro, Johnson, , 
“‘knocked out” the white man, Jeffries, 
was followed by race riots in many parts 
of the country. In several cases the en- 
counters between whites and negroes 
resulted in deaths, sometimes by lynching, 
sometimes by plain murder. This sequel 
to the degrading exhibition at Reno was 
bad enough. But there seems likelihood 
that the race conflicts will be renewed and 
extended if the moving pictures portray- 
ing the fight are exhibited throughout the. 
country. Fortunately a movement to pre- 
vent the exhibition of the pictures is 
rapidly spreading and gaining strength. 
In city after city the authorities have 
declared that the pictures shall not be 
shown. if they find that they have the 
power to stop them. In San Francisco, 
Indianapolis, New Orleans, Little Rock, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, the District of 
Columbia, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Buf- 
falo, St. Louis, Louisville, Savannah, the 
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official determination has. already been 
announced. Mayor Gaynor, of New York 
City, where the most extensive race riots 
occurred, has declared that if he can find 
a law applicable to the case he will act 
promptly. The United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, with four million members 
throughout the country, is making a deter- 
mined fight to prevent the display of the 
moving pictures in every city and town. 
Mr. B. F. Keith, the owner of fifteen 
moving picture theaters in New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and other 
States, has refused, doubtless at consider- 
able financial sacrifice, to permit the pic- 
tures to be shown in his houses. With so 
good a start already made, it only needs an 
aroused and united public opinion to reduce 
to a minimum the reproduction, before 
the throngs of men, women, and children 
who find a good part of their entertain- 
ment in the moving picture shows, of the 
degrading spectacle at Reno. The Outlook 
believes in boxing contests. They have 
real value in developing good qualities in 
young men, particularly in such parts of 
the big cities as the East Side of New 
York. But boxing contests, properly and 
decently conducted, are a very different 
thing from a prize fight like that which 
has just taken. place. When two men 
stand up in the presence of thousands of 
spectators and hammer one another, with- 
out gloves or with gloves that are no real 
protection, until one or the other is knocked 
out, it is a brutal exhibition worthy of the 
days of gladiatorial combats in ancient 
Rome. Something, however, can be said 
even for such a contest; it requires on 
the part of the pugilists physical training 
beforehand and physical courage in the 
encounter. But nothing can be said in 
favor of presenting to the boys and 
youths of our cities pictures of this con- 
test which stimulate to no training and 
inspire no courage, and which only incite 
almost inevitably to contests more or less 
brutal and sordid by boys and young men. 
If it is right to prohibit indecent pictures 
because they stimulate to vice, it ought to 
be right to prohibit brutal pictures because 
they stimulate to brutality. If it is right 
to prohibit prize fights within a State, it 
ought to be right to prohibit graphic 
representations of prize fights. And the 
same public opinion which has put an end 
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to prize fighting in almost every State of 
the Union ought to put a stop to the 
exhibition of moving pictures of prize 
fights. 
B 

Much to the surprise of most 
of the inhabitants of the city, 
the Fourth of July in New 
York was endurable. So accustomed , 
have the American people become. to 
the thought that discomfort and danger 
must accompany the celebration of the 
Nation’s birthday that it is a matter 
calling for comment when the biggest 
city of the country has succeeded in 
making the day really pleasurable. The 
surgeons in the hospitals were really 
astonished that the number of accidents 
did not mount up to the figures recorded 
on the Fourth of July in other years. It 
is true that in this city of some four mill- 
ions four people were killed as possibly a 
result of the celebration—the same num- 
ber that lost their lives a year ago. One 
death, however, was due to an accident in 
a public exhibition of fireworks, and two of 
the other deaths were due to pistol shots 
from unknown sources, which may not 
have been due to the celebration at all. On 
the other ‘hand, the day itself in New 
York City was one of comparative quiet, 
although it was a day of festivity. A 
parade from Twenty-sixth Street and 
Fifth Avenue to the City Hall, and then 
exercises at City Hall Park, provided a 


A REFORMED 
FOURTH 


_ part of the municipal recognition of the 


day. Athletic sports in the parks and a 
relay race for forty blocks on Fifth Avenue 
also contributed to the day’s events. An 
Independence Day Committee headed by 
Dr. John Finley provided a programme that 
was carried out in different parts of the 
city. In the evening a fireworks company 
displayed fireworks in forty-one parks and 
squares throughout the city. From the 
beginning to the end of the day the sick 
and the injured in the hospitals and in the 
homes of the city were given the oppor- 
tunity of resting in peace, and, if not of 
enjoying the day, of at least blessing a 
new order of things. What has been 
accomplished in New York has already 
been accomplished elsewhere. Last year 
the city of Washington provided a “ safe 
and sane” mode of celebrating, and this 
year made it still more elaborate. A 
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single day’s experience was enough to 
assure Washingtonians that they would 
never again have to endure noise and the 
peril consequent upon allowing dangerous 
explosives to be set off by the hands of 
irresponsible children and scarcely more 
responsible adults. What Washington and 
Cleveland and New York and other cities 
have done any city or village may do. All 
that is necessary is that, first, the proper 
authority should prohibit the public sale 
of firecrackers and other explosives, and 
that, second, some committee of citizens 
or some local boardshould provide sensible 
festivities to be. conducted for the sake 
of the community and by the community. 
Pageants, athletic games, open air con- 
certs, folk dances, public fireworks, and 
the like have proved successful. In every 
place where the modern method of cele- 
brating the Fourth of July has been 
attempted the verdict is practically unani- 
mous in its favor. Before many years 
we hope to see the barbarous old-time 
Fourth confined to those few communities 
that are ready to acknowledge themselves 
laggards. 
8 

Two committees 
have recently 
brought into the 
open facts concerning conditions of labor 
which raise very clearly the question 
whether this country is to be industrially 
as well as politically free. One of these 
committees was a Committee on Concilia- 
tion in the case of the American Manu- 


A CASE OF 
INDUSTRIAL AUTOCRACY 


facturing Company versus its. striking 


employees. This Committee was created 
by the Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, 
and made its report to that body. The 
Committee had to report failure in its 
attempt to bring the parties in dispuite to 
a conciliatory attitude; but it succeeded 
in doing the next best thing—in establish- 
ing clearly the issue between these parties. 
The attitude of one party in the dispute, 
the employing company, was represented 
by the company’s Vice-President and 
General Manager, Mr. Gratz. He in- 
formed the Committee that he had run 
his business in direct opposition to all 
labor organizations, and that he wanted 
no suggestions from the general public. 
He was ready to lose the half-million and 
more he had invested in the business 
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rather than budge an inch. He charac- 
terized not only all labor organizations, 
but all sympathizers with labor organiza- 
tions, such as the chairman of this Com- 
mittee, who is a Brooklyn clergyman, the 
Rev. J. Howard Melish, as incendiaries 
and assassins. He made it clear that no 
man could remain in his employ who be- 
longed to an organization of labor, and 
that he regarded action on the part of 
his employees which led to the stopping 
of his jute mill as an unpardonable ‘sin. 
On the other side are the two thousand 
Poles and Lithuanians who have been 
working for this concern and supplying 
the labor for the production of its goods. 
Though foreign in birth and living, as it 
were, in a little Poland set down in the 
midst of Brooklyn, these people count 
themselves Americans. They are not 
worldly wise. The Committee says 
that “they know nothing about organi- 
zation, have never heard of the ideals 
of the labor mevement, do not under- 
stand the first thing about the market 
price of the commodity they produce.” 
Finding, however, that year by year it is 
harder to live, they have but one feeling 
in common—“ a desire to get a little more 
money for the work they-do, and to work 
a little less time.” “Hearing that other 
workers have heen benefited by striking, 
they walked out of the mill like children 
without counting the cost. They are 
striking, not because they believe they are 
at a disadvantage with other workers in 
the same industry, for they know nothing 
about that, but because they want better 
wages, better conditions, and _ shorter 
hours. The Committee thinks that if the 
manager would shorten the hours from 
fifty-seven to fifty hours a week, he would 
probably get out of the people in the less 
time more work. The difficulty is that 
the manager, though charitable, is, to use 
the words of the Committee, “‘ an embodi- 
ment of industrial autocracy.” ‘ This 
business,” he told the Committee, “is a 
one-man affair, and I intend to brook no 
interference on the part of employees or 
the public.” The Committee comments : 

He is practically the head of a great trust, 
uses Co-operation among small capitalists to 
its full extent, and then has the audacity to re- 
fuse to allow all others under him to co-oper- 


ate among themselves. He claims the right to 
meet the competition of the market untram- 
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meled, but denies his employees the right to 
meet competition in the only way open to 
them, by organization. In this case, there- 
fore, is made plain the issue of the labor 
movement. Are the workers to have any 
rights of saying upon what conditions they 
will sell their labor, or is the employer to 
dictate to them? Let the workers submit 
to men of the Mr. Gratz type, and the labor 
movement has spent itself. The employer 
- must be told, peaceably if possible, but by 
the strike if necessary, that the day is past 
when any man can claim divine rights to rule 
an industry, and can defy both employees 
and the public. 

This is the issue presented by a man 
whom this Committee likens to “ the, pres- 
ident of the steel company in Galswor- 
thy’s ‘ Strife.’ ” 

The other commit- 
tee of the two which 
we mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph was a committee 
of investigation representing the great 
majority of Protestant churches of: the 
United States. Some time ago, as our 
readers will remember, the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
comprising over thirty denominations, in- 
cluding the most important, pursuant to a 
series of strong resolutions regarding the 
needs of social and industrial life to-day, 
created the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service. It is a sub-committee 
of this Commission that has made this 
report to which we now refer. It was 
composed of three men experienced in 
the study of industrial and social condi- 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


tions—the Rev. Charles Stelzle, head of | 


the Presbyterian Department of the Church 
and Labor, himself for many years a wage- 
earner and still a labor union man in good 


standing ; the Rev. Josiah Strong, head of ° 


the Institute of Social Service; and Mr. 
Paul U. Kellogg, an editor of the “ Sur- 
vey ” and Director of that elaborate inves- 
tigation of conditions in Pittsburgh known 
as the Pittsburgh Survey. These three 
men made a brief but astonishingly care- 
ful and effective investigation of the situa- 
tion created by the strike in the Bethlehem 
Steel Works in Pennsylvania. ‘The strike 
arose because three machinists dared on 
behalf of their fellow-laborers to protest 
against Sunday labor. Starting thus with 
this one issue, two others arose; so that 
finally the demands on the part of the 
employees were for, first, the abolition of 
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unnecessary Sunday work; second, in- 
creased wages ; and, third, a shorter work 
day. So fearful were the men of ill con- 
sequence to any one of them who might 
have prominence in presenting their p.o- 
tests that one of the earlier petitions was 
signed in a circle, so that the employers 
might not know who was leader. The inves- 
tigating committee report conditions of 
labor that are a reproach and a shame, not 
only to this company, but to the Nation and 
the State that allow them. Over half the 
employees were regularly employed on a 
twelve-hour work day, and most of the 
other employees were compelled to work 
overtime to such a degree as to make their 
work ‘day approach twelve hours. These 
long hours were aggravated by a system 
of “speeding up.” - Over a quarter of 
the men worked regularly seven days in 
the week, and the total number working 
regularly and irregularly seven days in the 
week approach one-half of all the em- 
ployees. Although some of this Sunday 
work is necessary, a great deal of it is 
unnecessary, and with regard to this even 
unnecessary work the men have practi- 
cally no option. Men who refuse to 
work overtime or on Sunday are discrim- 
inated against or discharged. As to 
wages, they do not compare favorably 
with those paid by the United States Steel 
Corporation in Pittsburgh. Indeed, accord- 
ing to the figures presented, they are ac- 
tually lower. Accidents, of course, are 
numerous. ‘The only compensation for 
such accidents is through a benefit asso- 
ciation sustained by dues paid by the 
men. ‘The company duplicates whatever 
the men pay in. The committee investi- 
gated charges of indifference to these 
conditions on the part of the churches and 
ministers of Bethlehem. ‘The committee 
did not find that the churches as such took 
action in the strike, but the ministers did 
take action through a Ministerial Associa- 
tion. The committee also disposes of other 
charges. It calls attention, however, to 
the fact that the attitude of the Ministerial 
Association was such as naturally to 
exasperate the wage-earners. It rebuked 
the strikers “for using any means, 


whether fair or foul, to embarrass and 
cripple the steel company ;” but it did 
not censure the company for requiring of 
its men unnecessary work on Sundays. 
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As this Ministerial Association, as repre- 
sented by its committee, regarded the 
righting of wrong as possible only by the 
company and not by the men, it must, of 
course, hold the company responsible for 
such wrong, and yet it has done nothing 
to bring this truth home to the officials 
of the company. The Association’s com- 
mittee asked the workingmen how, by 
destroying his property, they could expect 
to persuade their employer to be “ gen- 
erous and magnanimous”? - Altogether 
apart from the futility of supposing that 
workingmen are asking for generosity 
and magnanimity, rather than demanding 
justice and a square deal, it is noteworthy 
that no corresponding question is put to 
the employer. ‘The ministers of Bethle- 
hem have evidently looked at the question 
from the capitalist’s point of view. The 
investigating committee makes certain 
recommendations, and these recommenda- 
tions have been adopted by the Commis- 
sion. These are that the churches work 
for six days’ legislation, that they start a 
movement to place in the hands of some 
Governmental body the authority to de- 
termine when industrial operations must 
necessarily be performed on Sunday, that 
the churches stand out against the tend- 
ency to lower standards, and particularly 
demand that the Federal Government in- 
clude proper labor conditions in its speci- 
fications for its constructive work, that 
the churches set aside days for the discus- 
sion of industrial conditions, that minis- 
ters visit public and private works and 
learn of conditions at first hand, that 
some properly constituted body adequately 
study the question of a living wage, that 
Federal and State labor bureaus report 
upon continuous industries, and that the 
right of employees to organize be recog- 
nized. The committee reaffirms the prin- 
ciples,‘ which have already been enun- 
ciated by the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, of reduction in hours 
of labor, of release of employment one 
day in the seven, and of the highest wage 
in each industry that that industry can 
afford. The committee also makes cer- 
tain recommendations to the Ministerial 
Association of Bethlehem. Such reports 
as these indicate not only that the issue 
between autocracy and democracy in in- 
dustry is becoming gradually clearer, but 
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that in the settling of that issue the ° 
Church is beginning to assume leader- 
ship. , 
The presentment of the 
Grand Jury respecting 
the white slave trade 
in the city of New York indicates a very 
revolting condition, though in one not 
very important respect not quite so revolt- 
ing as has been reported. “We have 
found,” says the Grand Jury, “no evi- 
dence of the existence in the County of 
New York of any organization or organi- 
zations, incorporated or otherwise, en- 
gaged as such in the traffic in women for 
immoral purposes, nor have we found evi- 
dence of an organized traffic in women for 
immoral purposes.” The significance of 
this declaration all lies in the word “ organ- 
ized.”” But the Grand Jury finds “ that 
a trafficking in women does exist, and is 
carried on by individuals acting for their 
own individual benefit, and that these 
persons are known to each other and 
are more or less informally associated.” 
Whether they carry on this traffic in 
formal or informal associations, whether. 
they share the profit of the traffic, or each 
individual takes the profit of his own indi- 
vidual transaction, is a matter of very little 
consequence to the community. They 
co-operate, though they may not combine... 
The business is carried on on such a scale 
that the cafés and so-called club-houses 
which serve as centers for trade are known 
as “ markets,” and the men and women who 
are carrying it on are known as “ dealers ” 
and * operators.” The presentment fur- 
ther states that the New York Independent 
Benevolent Association, organized in 1894 
and incorporated in 1896, with an average 
membership of about one hundred scat- 
tered in many cities throughout the United 
States, avowedly to assist its members in 
case of illness, while not carrying on the 
traffic in women as an Association, has 
given aid and support to certain of its mem- 
bers when arrested for participating in this 
traffic. Despite the difficulty of conduct- 
ing an investigation, owing to the publicity. 
given through the press to the fact that 
such an investigation was being made, two 
“dealers ’’ have been arrested, one of 
whom pleaded guilty, the other of whom 
was convicted, and the trial of these two. 


THE WHITE SLAVE 
TRAFFIC 
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persons gave evidence of the extensiveness 
of this unspeakably infamous trade. The 
Grand Jury pointed out as aids to the 
traffic certain of the moving picture shows 
and certain of the so-called massage and 
manicure parlors, as well as the so-called 
Raines Law hotels, and it recommends 
‘that a commission be appointed by the 
Mayor to make a careful study of the 
laws relating to, and the methods of deal- 
ing with, the social evil in the leading cities 
of this country and of Europe, with a 
view to devising the most effective means 
of minimizing the evil in this city.” We 
hope that the Mayor will appoint such a 
commission, that it will be furnished with 
the necessary means to make its investi- 
gation thorough, and that it will be com- 
posed of men all of whom believe, not 
in merely lessening vice, nor in merely 
punishing vice, nor in merely reforming 
vicious individuals, but in treating a great 
social plague as sanitary authorities are 
learning to treaf a great physical plague, 
as an epidemic to be studied, understood, 
and eventually cured. 


Mr. Shonts, the Presi- 
dent of the Interbor- 
ough Rapid ‘Transit 
Company of New York City, has submitted 
a plan for the construction, equipment, 
and operation of new subway lines, in 
connection with the present Subway now 
operated by the Interborough. The esti- 


THE NEW SUBWAY 
PROPOSAL 


mated cost is $70,000,000; the subways - 


to be built, as the present subways were, 
on the city’s credit; and after the pay- 
ment of interest and one per cent for a 
sinking fund and other charges, the net 
profits to be equally divided between the 
city and the company. The routes pro- 
posed are as follows : 


The construction of a four-track line from 
Times Square through Seventh Avenue and 
West Broadway to Liberty Street, with a 
two-track extension to the Battery and a 
two-track branch from the intersection of 
Liberty Street and West Broadway under 
Liberty Street and the East River to Pine- 
apple Street in Brooklyn; from Pineapple 
Street in Brooklyn to a junction with the 
existing Brooklyn Subway on Fulton Street, 
and a four-track extension from the ter- 
minus of the Brooklyn Subway at Atlantic 
and Flatbush Avenues, under the latter thor- 
oughfare and Eastern Parkway as far as 
Nostrand Avenue. An East Side four-track 
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line from about Thirty-fifth Street under 
Park Avenue and private property to Lex- 
ington Avenue, through Lexington Avenue 
across the Harlem River to some point be- 
low East 149th Street. A two-track exten- 
sion from that point connecting with the ex- 
isting West Farms branch of the Subway. 
Another two-track extension running up 
Mott Avenue and 153d Street to River 
Avenue, with an elevated two-track-line 
structure through that thoroughfare and 
Jerome Avenue as far as 194th Street. 

The plan should have been submitted to 
the Public Service Commission. It was 
submitted to the Mayor, who at once 
turned it over to the Chairman of that 
Commission with the remark that “ the 
credit of getting the matter under way at 
last, so that the whole matter comes up 
for negotiation and consideration, is due 
to the continuous endeavor of you and 
your associates since your Board was 
organized.” 


The proposed route appears 
to be a plausible one; the 
business aspects of the prop- 
osition we do not at present discuss. 
There are, however, two serious objec- 
tions to the plan, which, if they are in- 
sisted upon, we should regard as fatal. 
The proposal involves the demand of a 
right by the Interborough to install a 
third track on part of its elevated system. 
No immediate advantage to the city can 
justify this policy. The elevated railways 
should eventually disappear altogether, or 
be built, as in Berlin, not on the public 
highway. The present system is as 
archaic and as ill-fitted to the modern city 
as would be the re-establishment of the 
lumbering omnibuses on Broadway. ‘The 
other objection is to the proposal, which 
the Mayor rightly characterizes as not 
tolerable, that, ‘‘if the gross revenue should 
at any time be insufficient to meet the 
gross expenses, the deficit should be made 
good by the city.” It would be a very 
simple matter for the Interborough so to 
adjust the operating expenses, including 
large salaries to its officials, that there 
should be no profit and might easily be a 
deficit. The history of the Boston and 
Albany Railway, which (if we recall its 
history correctly) after paying ten per 
cent dividend was to pay all subsequent 
profits to the State, but which never had 
any profits to pay, quite justifies the 
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Mayor’s conclusion. Despite these ob- 
jections, the Interborough’s proposal cer- 
tainly indicates a great advance from the 
time when the corporation claimed the 
right to own the Subway and take all the 
profits. 
. 
CHIEF JUSTICE Melville Weston 
MELVILLE WESTON Futter Fuller, the Chief 
Justice of the 
United States, died last week suddenly, in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age, at his 
summer residence at Sorrento, Maine. 
He was in fact a Maine man. He was 
born there, graduated at Bowdoin College, 
and commenced his practice in that State. 
Moving to Chicago at the age of twenty- 
three, he attained in the West legal emi- 
nence in a varied practice extending over 
a period of thirty-three years. He was 
appointed Chief Justice by President Cleve- 
land in 1888, succeeding Chief Justice 
Waite, and, despite serious opposition in 
the Senate based on his well-known polit- 
ical views, was, after some delay, con- 
firmed in office. He was a strict con- 
structionist of the Constitution and an 
old-time individualist. Living in an epoch 
of great and increasing organization, when, 
as The Outlook believes, increasing organic 
powers must be given both to the State 
and to the Nation in order to protect the 
rights of the individual from aggressions 
from commercial organizations, he ad- 
hered with unflinching, though always 
courteously expressed, tenacity to those 
views of governmental authority which, it 
appears to The Outlook, the Nation has 
outgrown. ‘Two notable cases may serve 
to illustrate his point of view: the cases In 
re Neagle, and Field vs. Clark. Neagle, a 
deputy marshal, had been directed by the 
Attorney-General of the United States to 
guard the person of Mr. Justice Field, 
whose life was thought to be in danger. 
In the discharge of this duty he shot 
and killed a man named Terry in the 
act of making an assault and battery on 
the Judge. eHe was arrested by the 
sheriff of the State, but discharged from 
arrest by the Circuit Court of the United 
States, and to that discharge the sheriff 
objected. The Supreme Court held that 
the clause of the Constitution directing 
the President to take care that the laws 
be thoroughly executed gave to him, 
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and therefore to his subordinates, power 
to do whatever was necessary for the 
protection of a justice of one of the 
Courts of the United States. From this 
decision Mr. Justice Lamar, a Mississippi 
lawyer, and Chief Justice Fuller, a Maine 
lawyer, dissented, on the ground that there 
were no implied powers granted by the 
Constitution to the Executive, and no 
right to the President or his subordinates 
to protect the person of the justices of 
the Federal Courts except by the enforce- 
ment of some express Act of Congress. In 
Field vs. Clark the question raised was as 
to the Constitutional authority of Congress 
to:confer on the President certain special 
powers. The McKinley Tariff Law of 
1890 provided that certain reciprocal trade 
advantages should be given to any nation 
granting analogous advantages to the 
United States, and left the President to 
decide when the conditions were not 
fulfilled and the grant should not be 
made. The Mississippi Democrat and 
the Maine Democrat agreed that this 
was a legislative act which Congress 
could not delegate to the President, 
but the majority of the Supreme Court 
held the other opinion. It is perhaps 
partly due to the fact that the Chief Jus- 
tice on Constitutional questions was not 
in accord with the growing spirit of the 
age, nor, in general, with the majority of 
the Court over which he presided, that he 
was unable to give to it the same sort of 
leadership, and to secure from it the same 
sort of co-operative action, as did Chief 
Justice Marshall. Mr. Fuller was small 
in size, and yet, by reason of his per- 
sonality—manifested in his striking fig- 
ure, the fineness of his hair, the agility of 
his step, the alertness of his movement, 
the clearness and combined. vigor and 
gentleness of his eye, the moderation -of 
his manner, ani his evenly modulated, 
musical, low, and clear voice—was a 
forceful, if not commanding, presence. 
He was a gentleman of the old school, a 
lover of the classics, the possessor of a 
fine literary style, a scholar of culture, with 
a notably winning personality, and was 
dominated by strong convictions and gen-’ 
tle but inflexible courage in maintaining 
them. The lawyers gave to him the credit 
of business skill in so managing the affairs 
of the Court that its work was furthered 
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with as much expedition as possible, an 
important service which he rendered with 
a tact and consideration which m de him 
perhaps the most popular, though not the 
strongest or most famous Chief Justice 
who has ever occupied that high position. 


Shakespeare students 
TWO SHAKESPEAREAN ° 
scmesAne will mourn the death of 
Frederick James Furni- 
vall and William James Rolfe. Both men 
died full of years and honors. Dr. Furni- 
vall was born in 1825; Dr. Rolfe, in 1827. 
‘The first was an Englishman ; the second, 
an American. Dr. Furnivall was a typi- 
cal John Bull—clean-cut, well set-up, sim- 
ple, sincere, straightforward, with the red- 
blooded temperament, which we like to 
associate with every Englishman, showing 
itself spontaneously in physical, mental, 
and moral life. In physical prowess Dr. 
Furnivall early showed himself a man 
to be reckoned with. Not only did he 
become famous as an oarsman, he built 
the first narrow sculling boats in England. 
He introduced the first sculling four and 
sculling eight races, and was president of 
a number of rowing clubs. His interest 
in boating was maintained throughout his 
long life; he celebrated his eighty-fourth 
birthday by rowing over the Henley 
course. <A barrister by profession, he 
found, as have many other lawyers, that 
literature had stronger claims upon him 
than-had the law. His special department 
of literature was early English. He became 
the founder of the Early English Text So- 
ciety, and the Chaucer, the Ballad, the New 
Shakespeare, and the Wyclif Societies. 
‘These and other movements for republi- 
cation of the manuscripts and monuments 
of early English literature were due to 
Dr. Furnivall’s inspiration. Among his 
publications were the Introductions to the 
Royal, the Leopold, and the Century 
Shakespeares, and volumes in the Rox- 
burghe Club and Rolls Series; he also 
edited the Old Spelling Shakespeare and 
wrote a great deal for the publications of 
the philological and literary societies with 
which he was associated. For many 
years he was also joint editor, and later 
sole editor, of the New English Diction- 
ary. Even more interesting than his 
athletic and literary achievements, how- 


ever, was Dr. Furnivall’s prominence in 
the Christian Socialist and Co-operative 
Movement in the days when Frederick 
Denison Maurice and Thomas Hughes 
gave to that appellation a peculiar dis- 
tinction. If Dr. Furnivall was known as 
an editor of texts, Dr. Rolfe was known 
rather as a popularizer of Shakespeare. 
Certainly many have found an appreciation 
of the English classics, and of Shakespeare 
in particular, because of the Rolfe propa- 
ganda. Dr. Rolfe was an Amherst grad- 
uate. He began life as a teacher in the 
high schools of Cambridge and other east- 
ern Massachusetts towns. His teaching 
showed him the neglect in one depart- 
ment—that of the study of English liter- 
ature. Of course Dr. Rolfe found the 
stronghold of English literature in Shake- 
speare. Forty years ago he brought out 
an edition of Craik’s ‘The English of 
Shakespeare,” which has often been re- 
printed. Later he made a school edition 
of Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,’’ and followed it with editions of the 
other plays, finally completing the series in 
forty volumes. Among his other Shake- 
speare publications were ‘‘ Shakespeare the 
Boy,” “ A Life of Shakespeare,”’ an edition 
of ‘“‘Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare.” 
Evidences of Dr. Rolfe’s attention to the 
later period of English literature are his 
editions of Milton, Goldsmith, Gray, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Macaulay, Tennyson, and 
the Brownings. As a stylist Dr. Rolfe 
was himself notable. Master of six or 
seven languages, and with a wonderfully 
large vocabulary at his command, he 
always used the simplest possible English. 


Porfirio Diaz, eighty years 
old, has been elected 
President of Mexico for the eighth time. 
Since 1884 he has continuously occu- 
pied that office. To show what a real 
political machine can do, it is stated that 
of eight hundred Presidential electors 
chosen, only four belonged to the oppo- 
sition. This, together with apparently 
arbitrary arrests and imprisonments, sig- 
nifies that Mexico is still far from realizing 
democratic and representative govern- ’ 
ment. Yet, while votes for «President 
Diaz may have been unduly swelled, there 
is little reason to suppose that he is not 
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the deliberate choice of most of the 
Mexican people. As a’ rule, Mexicans 
have little notion of the responsibilities 
and duties of citizenship. Despite the 
culture of some, the mass of the people 
are both ignorant and _ illiterate, and 
have had to depend upon a strong 
hand. They were long accustomed to 
various dictatorships. Though General 
Diaz may now have developed into some- 
thing other than a dictator, most Mexicans 
realize that the Governmental party, as he 
represents it, is the party to be upheld, if 
for no other reason than that the opposi- 
tion parties seem essentially revolutionary. 
But when General Reyes, one of the prin- 
cipal army chiefs and a Presidential aspi- 
rant, declared that Sefior Corral, the pres- 
ent Vice-President, had shown himself too 
pro-American to be loyal to the Mexican 
Republic, and that American capital and 
labor should be excluded from a “ Mexico 
for the Mexicans,” such a narrowly inter- 
preted nationalism seemed revolutionary 
when compared with General Diaz’s 
broader policy which has built up Mexico. 
Though the Diaz political methods have 
met and may still meet with disappro- 
bation, though the country is still back- 
ward in popular government, President 
Diaz, to the gratification of Mexicans 
and foreigners alike, has certainly done 
wonders for Mexico materially, and thus 
retains his principal hold. Foreign capi- 
tal is invested there because of the con- 
viction, first, that it is fairly safe ; second, 
that it commands a better return than in 
most countries; and, third, that, by in- 
ducing liberal legislation, President Diaz 
has efficiently encouraged the development 
of Mexican natural resources to the 
benefit of all. Naturally, the most of 
the foreign capital invested in Mexico 
comes from this country. It is sig- 
nificant of this confidence that during 
the last two decades American sales to 
Mexico and Mexican sales to this country 
have each trebled. Thousands of Ameri- 
cans are engaged in Mexican mining, rail- 
way-building, and other enterprises. They 
would not be, had General Diaz not 
brought law and order in Mexico out of 
chaos and induced international confidence 
wherever were discredit and mistrust. 
The social condition of the Mexicah peo- 
ple, however, provides problems which 
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President Diaz has not attacked with the 
skill he has used in solving problems of 
material development. We hope that his 


new Presidential term may be distinguished 
by greater attention to Mexico’s social 
needs and aspirations. 


I read on page 272 of yourissue 
THE TARIFF Of June 11 that “he [President 
BOARD Taft] commends the Tariff Bill 
for the same reasons which led 
The Outlook to commend it, . . . because it 
provides for a tariff commission to secure 
evidence on which to base tariff reform in 
the future.” With the duties of the new 
Commission clearly defined and no provision 
made for ascertaining the difference in cost 
of production here and abroad, upon-which 
principle is based the entire excuse for a 
tariff, I would be interested to have The 
Outlook point out to me what practical use 
the so-called Tariff Commission ery - 
We think our correspondent is mistaken 
as to the facts. The object of the appro- 
priation of $250,000, to be experided by 
the Tariff Commission, is defined to be to 
enable the President to secure informa- 
tion to assist him in the despatch of the 
duties imposed upon him by the Tariff 
Act, and specifically ‘ includes such inves- 
tigation of the cost of commodities, cov- 
ering cost of material, fabrication, and 
every other element of such cost of pro- 
duction as are authorized by the Act, and 
including the employment of such persons 
as may be required for such purposes.” 
Already two members of the Tariff Board, 
Messrs. Emery and Reynolds, are in 
Europe engaged in gathering such infor- 
mation. We-may add that; by a provision 
in the General Deficiency Bill, the infor- 
mation gathered by the Immigration 
Commission relative to the cost of pro- 
duction in all our industries here will, on 
December 1 next, be at the service of 
this Tariff Board. We think that we have 
reason to assure our correspondent, and 
others like-minded with himself, that this 
Tariff Commission is not a powerless and 
useless body, but has both legislative and 
financial power to make an independent 
investigation of the relative cost of pro- 
duction both abroad and at home, for the 
purpose of enabling Congress to ‘carry 
out, if it chooses to do so, the principle 
involved in the protective policy as defined 
by the Republican platform. 
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When the head of a 
family is sent to the 
workhouse for violating 
a municipal ordinance, his punishment 
usually falls heaviest on the family which 
is deprived of his support. During his 
period of imprisonment the earnings of 
the wife must usually be supplemented 
by private charity. In Kansas City, 
Missouri, the Board of Public Welfare 
has developed a plan, based on the expe- 
rience of Washington and some other 
cities, to put the burden of the support 
of the family in such cases on the hus- 
band. ‘This Board is constituted by ordi- 
nance to control the city’s penal institu- 
tions. It is represented at all proceed- 
ings. before the municipal courts, and it 
has authority to parole prisoners -and to 
revoke paroles. Under the system de- 
vised by the Board, when the head of a 
family is sent to the workhouse a careful 
record is kept of his output, and the 
amount produced in excess of fifty cents 
a day goes to his family. If this is insuf- 
ficient, the Board supplements it from the 
funds in its charge. When circumstances 
warrant it, the man is paroled, and, if 


CONSERVING THE 
FAMILY 


possible, is sent back to his family under 
orders to report weekly to the Board and 
to refrain from drinking. Each case is 
treated, so far as possible, on its merits. In 
one instance, for example, the man was a 


chronic wife-deserter. He had repeat- 
edly abandoned his family. He was pa- 


roled after signing a pledge to support. 


his family, to report every Saturday to 
the “secretary of the Board, to reimburse 
private charities for the amount they had 
spent in maintaining his family during his 
absence, and to deposit three hundred 
dollars with the Board as security against 
deserting his family. This man has been 
living at home for nearly a year since he 
was paroled, has been earning eighteen 
dollars a week, and has been getting on 
well. In numerous instances, however, 
the Board finds it impossible to provide 
for the man’s living at home. There 
may be insuperable incompatibility of 
temper, or the man may prove incurably 
brutal. In such cases he is released on 
parole on condition of his paying a certain 
amount to the Board every week for the 
support of his family. If a paroled man 
gets to drinking or fails to make his pay- 
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ments, his parole is revoked. The expe- 
rience of the Board has been that a good 
percentage of the men, after contributing 
for their families’ support fora few weeks, 
find that they can live at home. 

2) 
THE RECENT PRIZE FIGHT 


I have always been fond of boxing, and 
have alwavs believed in it as a vigorous, 
manly pastime, one of those pastimes 
which have a distinct moral and physical 
value, because they encourage such es- 
sential virtues as courage, hardihood, 
endurance, and self-control. Until within 
a few years, I used to box a good deal 
myself, and when I was young several 
times took part in contests of a public or 
semi-public nature—generally, I-am bound 
to say, with ill success. I think boxing is © 
a sport which should be encouraged 
among boys and young men generally. I 
have been glad to help it so far as I could 
in the army and navy, where, I believe, it 
has been an excellent thing for the enlisted 
men. When I was Police Commissioner, 
I was much struck by a statement made to 
me by Jacob Riis to the effect that the 
establishment of boxing clubs in many of 
the poorer districts had resulted in good, 
in rather unexpected ways ; that is, ithad 
not only given the vigorous young fellows 
who otherwise would join “gangs” a 
legitimate outlet for their activities, but 
had also markedly reduced the number of 
affrays in which the knife was used. The 
spirit produced by the boxing had told 
against knife-fighting, and distinctly dis- 
couraged unfair play. 

Therefore, from every standpoint, I 
believe in the encouragement of boxing 
as a sport. Moreover, boxing as a pro- 
fession has its good side also. Among the 
men whose friendship and regard I have 
really valued I could name a number of 
professional boxers, including several ring 
champions. ‘The men to whom I refer I 
found square, decent men, who showed 
themselves good citizens when their good 
citizenship was tested. I approved of the - 
movement which in this State, at the 
time that I was Police Commissioner, re- 
sulted in the enactment of a law permit- 
ting contests between professional boxers, 
under “conditions which were meant. to 
safeguard the sport against brutality and 
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the other evils which have everywhere’ 
resulted sooner or later in the suppression 
of the prize-ring. I saw several of these 
public boxing contests, in which the intent 
of the law was carried out in good faith. 

Nevertheless, even under this law, 
abuses crept in, and, finally, one or two 
fights occurred where the surrounding 
circumstances were so scandalous that 
when I was Governor I was obliged to 
advocate, and finally to secure, the repeal 
of the law under“*which the contests took 
place, feeling convinced, together with the 
great majority of the citizens of the State, 
that under it almost all that made prize 
fighting objectionable and demoralizing 
had gradually been revived. 

Now this was. my experience, the expe- 
_ rience of a man who, so far from being 
prejudiced against boxing, was and is a 
warm advocate of it, and who, at the out- 
set, had not the slightest prejudice against 
professional boxing—that is, boxing for 
purses of money—and who has numbered 
among his friends many men who, were 
professionals and had fought for money 
prizes. I am sure- that what has hap- 
pened in New York will happen in the 
Nation at large, and that prize fighting 
will be, as it ought to be, stopped in 
every State of the Union. Since it was 
stopped in New York the conditions sur- 
rounding the ring have grown worse, and 
not better. The money prizes fought for 
are enormous, and are a potent source of 
demoralization in themselves, while they 
are often so arranged as either to be a 
premium on crookedness or else to re- 
ward nearly as amp'y the man who fails 
as the man who succeeds. The betting 
and gambling upon the result are thor- 
oughly unhealthy, and the moving-picture 
part of the proceedings has introduced a 
new method of money-getting and of 
demoralization. In addition, the last con- 
test provoked a very unfortunate display 
of race antagonism. I sincerely trust 
that public sentiment will be so aroused, 
and will make itself felt so effectively, as 
to guarantee that this is the last prize 
fight to take place in the United States ; 
and it would be an admirable thing if 
some method could be devised to stop 
the exhibition of the moving pictures 
taken thereof. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE ARMY AND IRRIGA- 
TION 


When it was announced last week that 
President Taft had appointed a board of 
army engineers to advise him with regard 
to reclamation projects, and that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior had appointed an 
army engineer as a consulting engineer 
on such projects, probably few Americans 
knew why the appointments had been 
made, or what end they were intended to 
serve. In order to understand this it is 
necessary to recount briefly the task of 
reclamation that .the Government has 
undertaken and the problems involved. 

In making productive and _ habitable 
desert lands in the West the United 
States Government is engaged in an 
enormous business undertaking. This is 
not true of most of’ the work that the 
Government is doing. In building forts, 
in dredging harbors, m constructing public 
buildings, in surveying the land, in pro- 
viding naval vessels, it is spending money 
with no thought of return to its own 
treasury; but in irrigating arid lands it is 
not merely spending money but is obliged 
to plan for an income. In this respect it 
is like a private corporation. When a 
private corporation spends money, it does 
so only as its officers are persuaded that 
the expenditure will be justified by an 
adequate return on the investment. Like- 
wise, when the Government spends money 
on a reclamation project (as an engineer- 
ing undertaking for the purposes of irri- 
gation is called), it does so only as the offi- 
cials in charge are persuaded that there is 
to be a return to the Government for the 
expenditure. The difference between the 
private corporation and the Government in 
this respect is that the corporation is seek- 
ing profits for its owners, while the Gov- 
ernment is seeking simply recovery of its 
money in order that it may devote it to 
other projects again in the same way for 
the public interest. The plan is briefly 
this: The Government provides the men 
and the money for building a project. 
When the project is completed, the users 
pay to’ the Government money for the 
construction. This money does not go 
into the general funds of the Government, 
but is put back into the Reclamation 
Fund for use on some other project which, 
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when it is finished, sends the money back 
to the fund for further use in the same 
way. So the Reclamation Fund is like 
the contents of the widow’s cruse—how- 
ever much is poured out, it is always re- 
newed. 

Thus the director and officials of -the 
Reclamation Service have two sets of 
problems: they have those of a special 
kind of hydraulic engineering, and they 
have those of business administration with 
a view to income. To decide on ‘the 
value of any particular project demands, 
therefore, a special experience in respect, 
first, of engineering as applied to irriga- 
tion, and, second, in respect of business 
administration. 

Heretofore the duty of dealing with 
these problems has devolved upon the 
Reclamation Service, which is a bureau in 
the Department of the Interior. Under 
this bureau over twenty projects have 
been begun and a large proportion 
brought to completion or practical com- 
pletion. Some idea of the immensity of 
these projects can be gathered from the 
cost of them. In more than one case 


this cost amounts to eight million dollars 


and more. What this expenditure means, 
however, may be surmised from the state- 
ment of the Director, Mr. F. H. Newell, 
made in a hearing before a committee of 
Congress that “a single annual harvest ” 
from land comprised in one of them “ will 
more than equal the preliminary computed 
cost of construction of the whole project.” 
How much a project may cost to con- 
struct depends on the amount of the land 
irrigated. A small amount of land can, 
of course, be irrigated at a comparatively 
small total cost. On the other hand, a 
larger acreage, though irrigated at a 
greater total cost, may conceivably be 
irrigated at a lower cost per acre. In one 
sense a project is completed when it is 
profitably used for irrigating any land. In 
another sense it is completed only when it 
is used for irrigating all the land to which 
the available water can be brought. 

Now, in order to “ complete ” the proj- 
ects already undertaken, but not for the 
construction of any ‘‘ new ”’ project, Con- 
gress at the last session authorized a spe- 
cial issue of bonds to the amount of 
twenty million dollars. At the same time 
Congress created a special Board of Engi- 
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from the Engineering Corps of the army, 
and required that none of the money pro- 
vided by this bond issue could be used 
for the completion of a project until that 
project had been examined by this special 
Board of Army Engineers and had been 
approved by the President. In other 
words, upon a number of army engineers 
was laid the duty of dealing with the spe- 
cialized hydraulic engineering problems 
and the specialized busmess problems of 
reclamation. 

As regards the distinctive engineering 
problems of these projects, army engi- 
neers are not specialists. They have no 
such knowledge of hydraulic engineer- 
ing as applied to irrigation as has been 
acquired by many civilian engineers, and 
particularly by the engineers of the Recla- 
mation Service. The Outlook in a recent 
issue pointed out that in this respect their 
advice cannot be expected to have special 
value. In course of time, it is true, they 


‘might probably acquire this knowledge 


if it would be of advantage. At this 
stage in the progress of these so-called 
‘“* uncompleted ” projects, however, such 
knowledge on the part of an advisory 
board can hardly be of service. Most of 
these projects are, so far as engineering 
problems are concerned, virtually com- 
pleted. The plans are all worked out 
and the reservoirs and aqueducts and 
ditches are in use or nearly ready for use. 
What remains is not a problem in engi- 
neering, but a problem in business, or, 
more broadly, a problem of dealing with 
men. The problem is not how to spend 
money in construction, but how to admin- 
ister what has been constructed so as to 
secure the justifiable and necessary rev- 
enue. In this particular kind of problem 
the army engineer is not at all an expert. 
He has been trained to spend money in the 
production of solid, substantial, enduring 
structures, and splendidly has he re- 
sponded to his training. For thorough 
work in producing results regardless of 
expense the army engineer has to his - 
credit a fine record. But in managing so 
as to secure a revenue from engineering 
structures the army engineer has had 
absolutely no training. In fact, he has 
been trained away from it. Moreover, 
the army engineer is not fitted for con- 
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ceiving and planning such great public 
policies as are involved in such a system 
as that of Reclamation. He is an excep- 
tionally able superintendent of particular 
pieces of work. It is the statesman and 
the civilian engineer that conceives and 
plans a great public task like that of the 
construction of the Panama Canal; it is 
the army engineer who, when the task is 
planned and begun, can be then placed in 


charge of it, and see that it is carried out - 


efficiently and honestly. Now the task of 
the Reclamation Service belongs distinctly 
to the category of public policy involving 
an income-producing administration rather 
than to the category of honest and effi- 
cient expenditure of money. 

Since, therefore, the army engineers, 
even if they were experts, can have little 
chance of giving advice on hydraulic 
engineering regarding the “ completion ” 
of practically completed projects, and since 
they can have little to offer in the way of 
advising experienced men how to adminis- 
ter an income-producing utility, we hope 
that the President will receive their advice, 
file it, and then act in accordance with the 


plans and policies of Mr. Newell, the 
very able Director of the Reclamation 
Service. 


THE GOLDEN RULE ON) 
TRIAL 


There are many who think, though 
there are few frank enough to say, that the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule 
are an “iridescent dream:” beautiful 
ideals, but not practicable of application in 
modern commercial life; to be honored 
as a goal which future generations may 
reach, but not to be accepted as a principle 
of life by which the present generation 
can be guided. Arthur H. Clough’s 
‘* Latest Decalogue ” is a satire, but not a 
caricature : 

“ Thou shalt have one God only: who 

Would be at the expense of two? 

No graven images may be 

Worshiped, except the currency: 

Swear not at all; for, for thy curse 

Thine enemy is none the worse: 

At church on Sunday to attend 

Will serve to keep the world thy friend: 

Honor thy parents ; that is, all 

From whom advancement may befall: | 

Thou shalt not kill; but need’st not strive 

Officiously to keep alive: 
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Do not adultery commit; 

Advantage rarely comes of it: 

Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat, 

When it’s so lucrative to cheat: 

Bear not false witness ; let the lie 

Have time on its own wings to fly: 

Thou shalt not covet, but tradition 

Approves all forms of competition.” 

The only effective answer to the ques- 
tion whether the —Ten Commandments 
and the Golden Rule are a practicable 
guide in life is experiment. ‘Try them 
‘and see. Mr. William Henry Baldwin, Jr., 
did try them. John Graham Brooks’s 
volume? is rather a character study than 
the story of a life. Few details are given, 
but enough to make very clear the answer 
of that life to the question, Is Christianity 
practicable ? That the life was success- 
ful the following paragraphic outline suf- 
ficiently demonstrates : 

In February, 1886, he went to Omaha, 
to the Auditor’s office of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, to familiarize himself with rail- 
road accounti From May to August of 
the same year, he was in Mr. Adams’s office 
at Boston. From August to December, 
again in Omaha. From December 1 to May 
1,1887, in the General Traffic Department, 
studying the handling of freight and making 
of rates. May, 1887, to Butte, Montana, as 
Division Freight Agent of the Union Pacific. 
June 1, 1888, to February, 1889, Assistant 
Freight Agent in Omaha. F egdasef 1889, 
to September, 1889, Manager of the Leaven- 
worth Division. September, 1889, to Au- 
gust, 1890, General Manager of the Montana 
Union R. R. August, 1890, to June, 1891, 
Assistant Vice-President, Omaha. June, 
1891, to July, 1894, General Manager of the 
Flint and Pére Marquette R. R., Saginaw, 
Mich. July, 1894, to October, 1896, .South- 
ern R. R., Washington, D. C. October. 
1896, until his death in 1905, President of 
the Long Island R. R. 

William Henry Baldwin, Jr., started in 
life with two advantages: a fine inherit- 
ance and a fair opportunity. He inher- 
ited from father and mother noble ideals 
of life and courage to devote himself to 
them. His father was that William Henry 
Baldwin who at forty two years of age 
gave up commercial business to take up 
the work of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, in which he became a 
pioneer of that movement that subse- 
quently extended into the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and made them the 
great exponent of a practical and social 

1 “An American Citizen : The Life of William Henry 


Baldwin, Jr.,” by John Graham Brooks. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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Christianity. The son’s opportunity was 
simply a chance “ to see what he can do,”’ 
a chance that comes, in some form or 
other, to most of us, only we are often too 
dull of vision to see it. Recommended 
by President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
to Charles Francis Adams, the President 
of the Union Pacific, the young graduate 
was offered a post in the Auditor’s office, 
at Omaha. ‘“‘Here’s your chance,’ it 
was said to him; ‘ make what you can 
of it.2’? His chance was a set of muddled 
figures interpreted by his superior in the 
suggestion that “no one but the Almighty 
can understand them,” which “ the young 
man thought was a reflection upon the 
Deity, because it would discredit the 
highest wisdom to understand anything 
so material.” He put his university 
mathematical training at work, and pres- 
ently got order out of chaos. His supe- 
riors later gave three reasons why the 
young man so early attracted attention : 
“his enthusiasm, his entire thoroughness, 
and his faculty of application.” But 


from the start he carried into his business 
something more—a spirit of humanity. 
“ His smile wins the office boy to make a 


better record of his own. Men dis- 
gruntled by neglect, real or fancied, work 
better in his department. ‘ Where Bald- 
win is there is less friction and fault- 
finding.’ ” 

Smiles and kind words cost no sacrifice 
and involve no battle. But the spirit of 
humanity, if it is genuine, does cost sac- 
rifice, does involve battle. And presently 
to this graduate just out of college came 
experiences that tested his humanity and 
gave opportunity to demonstrate, to him- 
self as well as to others, how real and 
- deep and strong it was. Broaght up among 
the Brahmins of Boston, in his new voca- 
tion in the Rockies “ he falls in with men 
of uncouth ways, with some, indeed, so 
rough with eccentricity as to stagger him 
a little.’ But Harvard culture had put 
no limitations on his spirit of humanity, 
and to his own surprise he took to his 
new acquaintances, and they to him. He 
wrote to his mother, “It is astonishing 
how many of them you meet and how you 
come to like them.” His humanity did 
not stop with liking ; it inspired to serv- 
ice. He found that the only meeting- 
place the men had was the saloon, which 
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was also a gambling-shop. He’ set to 
work to give them a chance for some- 
thing better ; organized libraries, and was 
*‘ astonished to find what an intelligent lot 
of men they are. ‘Some of the engineers 
had educated themselves far better than 
half the Harvard graduates have bee 
educated.” 


I had a half-dozen section hands carry 
the books over to our building from the sta- 
tion: One of them was a bleary, bloodshot- 
eyed old chap, who looked as if he had been 
drunk all his life, and had slept alternately in 
the gutter and on the floor of some saloon. 
When I opened the boxes and took out the 
books, his eyes glistened with a new light. 
He seemed to know Shakespeare. by heart-! 
Burns, Thackeray, Waiter Scott, Byron, and 
a dozen others were criticised by him. 
“Bobby Burns,” or “ dear old Bobby,” as he 
called him, was highly praised, and he 
repeated verse after verse in the Scotch dia- 
lect. 1 was astonished, to say the least. 


Not till he had thus done for the men 
all that he could by giving them oppor- 
tunity for something better did he open 
direct war on the saloon. “ ‘If the men 
are ordered not to drink,’ he said, ‘ they 
will merely indulge in a little extra pro- 
fanity at our expense.’ He was frank to 
say that he himself would not like’ such 
an order from any man.” But when he 
had provided a substitute, he forbade drink- 
ing to the men while on duty ; and public 
opinion among the men supported the 
order. 

This cost of a little money, a good deal 
of extra unpaid work, and infinite patience 
was gladly paid. But the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule require more 
than this: they require of every seller 
that he shall consider the interests of his 
customer, of every railway manager that 
he shall consider the interests of the pub- 
lic. That is getting to be a commonplace 
of morality in 1910, but it was scouted as 
impracticable idealism when Mr. Baldwin, 
in a subordinate position as railway man- 
ager, said, “I want business that shall 
benefit consumers, shippers, and the road 
together.” And this was something differ- 
ent from the doctrine that he was to bene- - 
fit the road first and the public when he 
could, On the contrary, “‘ the frst obli- 
gation of public corporations,” he ‘said, 
“is loyalty and fidelity to their public 
trusts ;” and the italics, says Mr. Brooks, 
are his own. We add that he put the 
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emphasis in his actions where he put it in 
his words. He not only held that a rail- 
way could be made to profit both the 
public and the owners, he habitually held 
that “‘ the private dividends should not be 
first, but strictly subordinate to the com- 
mon welfare.” He acted on this apho- 
rism, applied it when he took charge of 
the almost bankrupt Flint and Pére Mar- 
quette Railroad, put it on its feet, and 


saved it from the receivership to which. 


most of the smaller railways in Michigan 
were brought in 1894-96. In this, as in 
all his relations with his fellow-men, he 
was governed by asking himself the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ What should I think and do if I 
were actually in that man’s place?” That 
is simply the Golden Rule in another form. 

This Golden Rule made him from 
almost the very beginning of his career an 
advocate of Government regulation and 
an opponent of stock-watering in all its 
forms. As a member of the public this 
would be what he would: demand, and 
therefore as a railway manager he de- 
manded it. We doubt whether any rail- 
way Official stated this principle earlier than 
Mr. Baldwin, and we are quite sure that 
no one has stated it more clearly than he 
did in the following words : 

“ The exact fair cost should be capitalized, 
and after capital has its proper return and 
business efficiency maintained, the surplus is 
to go where it belongs, 0 the public.” And 
in that public he includes, of course, the 
wage-earners. Again and again, he had 
seen rewatered securities made the excuse 
for not advancing or for ae wages. 

0 


He thought this as unjust as, in the long run, 
it was unintelligent. 


The same principle, “‘ What should I 
think and do if I were actually in that man’s 
place ?” made him the advocate and friend 
of the trade union. His was no grudg- 
ing concession of a right to workingmen ; 
it was a sincere and earnest advocacy of 

‘trade organization. ‘I need,” he said, 
“as an employer, an organization among my 
employees, because they know their needs 
better than I. can know them, and they 
are therefore the safeguard upon which. I 
must depend in order to prevent me from 
doing them an injustice.” We should 
like to see that sentence printed on a card 
and hung up in his office by every em- 
ployer of organized labor: “I need the 
labor union to prevent me from doing 
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my employees an injustice.” If that spirit 
inspired every capitalistic organization, the 
labor union would become, by a natural 
development, the great peace-maker. - And 
in this principle Mr. Baldwin believed, 
though it might, and probably would, cost 
something to him and to the class which 
he represented. When the capitalist ob- 
jected to the trade union that it ‘ checked 
and hindered the development of busi- 
ness prosperity,” his answer was prompt : 
‘“ Even if that is true, it is better to get 
rich at a somewhat slower pace than to 
make millions of wage-earners lose faith 
in your justice and fairness.” 

To write these simple principles here 
in an editorial is easy ; to write them in a 
great organization where they have never . 
been applied before, and where officials 
above and workingmen below are alike 
skeptical, is a more difficult task ; and this 
is what Mr. Baldwin did. The Southern 
Railway had been in a receiver’s hands, 
security holders had been asked to accept 
a reduction, wages had been cut, and finally 
a reorganization effected. Thereupon Mr. 
Baldwin was appointed practical manager. - 
Naturally the men expected the old scale 
of wages to be restored, and at once pre- 
sented. their claim. He asked for time 
to acquaint himself with the conditions, 
studied them carefully, prepared a pam- 
phlet giving the results of his studies : “‘ earn- 
ings, prices, hours, and wages were given 
in such form that every man could test the 
truth of each statement.’’ This pamphlet 
was accompanied with the statement that 
a large reduction in the salaries of the 
general officers, varying from ten per cent 
to twenty-five per cent, had been made, 
but none in the wages of the men, and 
the pamphlet closed “ with the hope that 
you will recognize the force and fairness 
of the reasons given for the company’s 
present inability to make the increases in 
the rates of pay which you ask.” And 
they did. He acted on the belief that if 
you are trustworthy you will be trusted ; 
and if you are not trustworthy you ought 
not to be trusted. 

We do not here attempt any account of 
the philanthropic labors of Mr. Baldwin 
in dealing with the race problem in the 
South, the tenement-house problem in 
New York City, and the soldiers’ camp 
problem at Montauk Point» His seif- 
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dedication to civic ideals is illustrated by 
the fact that when civic duty brought him 
into collision with Tammany he tendered 
his resignation as railway President to Mr. 
Cassatt, who refused to accept it. But 
our object here is not to tell the story of 
Mr. Baldwin’s life, nor even to give a 
just estimate of his character; it is sim- 
ply to point out to our readers that one 
such life is sufficient to demonstrate that 
the Ten Commandments and the Golden 
Rule are not an “ iridescent dream,” that 
they constitute a practical working rule of 
conduct for commercial life in this twen- 
tieth century. 

It is true that Mr. Baldwin might have 
made more money if he had not made 
the Golden Rule the rule of his life. 
He was at one time given the opportu- 
nity to take advantage of certain secret 
plans for a railway extension and buy 
certain properties which were sure to 
rise in consequence of the extension; he 
refused. ‘“‘I could have made a pot of 
money out of that,’ he said, ‘ but I should 
have sold too much of myself.’” It is 
also true that mere obedience to the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule 


would not have given Mr. Baldwin his 


success. Ability was necessary; and he 
had great ability.- Men of capacity to 
work only under orders cannot win lead- 
ership merely by being moral. There 
must be many privates and few captains 
of industry. And captaincy is not given 


to a man -merely because he does not. 


break the Ten Commandments. Most 
of the men who attribute their failures 
to their honesty should attribute them to 
the fact that their ambition has been 
greater than their ability. Nor can cow- 
ards achieve the victory which is given 
only to men who dare suffer disaster and, 
if necessary, defeat rather than dishonor. 
No man should undertake to carry the 
Golden Rule into battle with him unless 
he is willing to fight, to be wounded, to die 
for it. Neither morality nor ability nor both 
combined insure long life and a full purse. 

But the life of William Henry Bald- 
win, Jr., demonstrates that he who is re- 
solved to. do honest work, who makes 
the Golden Rule his standard of honesty, 
and who is willing to accept the reward 
which life gives to such honest work as he 
has ability toyperform will find obedience to 
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the Ten Commandments and the Golden 
Rule, not only no handicapto a life suc- 
cess, but an effective means of achieving it, 


THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator alighted at the familiar 
little country station with the same old in- 
exhaustible feeling of wonder and amuse- 
ment and delight which he had experienced 
some twenty-odd times before. There it 
all was just as he had left it: the same 
drowsy ‘ teams ”’ hitched beside the plat- 
form, the same slowly dissolving group of 
men, the same white beckoning country 
road leading off among the hills. And 
the hills themselves! He had been peer- 
ing out of the car windows for the last ten 
miles, craning to catch the first glimpse 
of Meridian, then of Spruce Mountain, 
then of Round Top ; and his absurd mid- 
dle-aged heart had thrilled like a boy’s, 
like a lover’s, to see them all there just 
where he had left them. 

Manifestly the Spectator was aosurd. 
What should a mountain be doing but 
standing just where it had been left? 
And why should one marvel at the re- 
currence of that which had never failed to 
recur for the last twenty years? If any-~ 
thing in the Spectator’s life was a known 
and tested reality, Spruce Mountain was. 
But he had been away for six months, 
living the other half of his life which the 
city monopolizes ; and the violent contrast 
of his return, familiar though the expe- 
rience was, took away his breath. He had 
boarded this train six hours ago in the 
Grand Central Station. How he had run 
to catch it, dashing, dodging, leaping over 
some baskets and- babies in a final spurt! 
There had been confusion and haste all 
about him, anda perfect uproar of whistles 
and bells; but he had not thought much 
about these things—they were part of the 
city life. Safe in his seat, he had drawn 
a novel from his pocket, had read a few 
pages, and then abruptly had fallen asleep. 
Thus, for the most part, he had remained 
until the keen touch of the mountain air 
had roused him a few miles back and 
had set him leaping and twisting about the 
car to catch the first sight of his hills. 
Now—well, yes, now | In a strictly limited 
and, on the whole, fairly consistent world 
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is it believable that there can be two 
such utterly different realms as city and 
qountry ? 

is] 

“ How d’ye do? 
back.” 

The greeting was genial, but it was 
also unhurried, it took its time; and so 
did the large brown hand which received 
the Spectator’s.* How different from the 
slap on the shoulder and the “‘ So long, 
old man !” with which the same Specta- 
tor had been hurled aboard the same train 
a few hours ago! He wanted to laugh 
aloud—partly from joy and partly from 
amusement at his own arrested amaze- 
ment of mind in his changed atmosphere ; 
but he knew that his mirth would be in- 
comprehensible to the -farmer who was 
confronting him, so he restrained himself. 
He dashed off after his trunk (the city 
still governing all his muscles), clambered 
into the waiting wagon, and set his face 
towards home. 

Dash and clamber—what antics are 
these? The country repose soon re- 
duced them to the aspect of the futile 
gymnastics of a jointed doll on the end of 
a string. 


Glad to see ye 


“* Mis’ Belden wanted to know ef you’d 
bring home some bread an’cake. She 
ain’t got the oven to bakin’ real good yet.” 

Thus the farmer, pulling up his slowly 
ambling team before the baker’s shop. 

The Spectator sprang over the wheel. 
With all the pleasure in the world! He 
enjoys bakers’ shops. But when he had 
nimbly mounted the steps and had taken 
the deor-knob in hand, he received a defi- 
nite, tangible check which sobered him 
once for all. ‘“ Hold, now!’’ that knob 
said against his palm—cool, imperturbable: 
“* Not so fast, you with your in:" :tont city 
ways. ‘This is the noon hour, the shop is 
closed; you can wait or go away.” 

“Pshaw! Of course!” the Spectator’s 
driver exclaimed behind him in mild con- 
cern. ‘ He’s gone to his dinner. I 
might ’a’ known. Well, I’ll tell you what, 
I’ll drive over an’ git him. ’Tain’t very 
far to his house, an’ I’m sure he’d be 
glad to oblige sens 


The Spectator sat down on the top 
step to wait, feeling humbled and happy 
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and suddenly very much at home. Was 
it possible that only yesterday he had 
thought that the proper way to go -shop- 
ping was to hasten at a feverish run from 
open door to door? The little ‘ business 
street ” slumbered about him, everywhere 
given over to the hush of its noon hour. 
There was not a human being in sight— 
only a lazy cat or two basking in the sun. 
The mountains loomed at the ends of the 
street and towered above the roofs of the 
houses. . What a wonderful silence! The 
Spectator listened one startled moment ; 
then closed his ears and tried to turn his 
attention away. He had an engagement 
with that same silence later in his own 
orchard. 





In five or ten minutes the farmer re- 
turned, accompanied by the baker. 

** So sorry to trouble you!” the Spec- 
tator apologized, rising to shake hands. 

“ Oh, that’s all right. Glad to oblige 
you, I’m sure. Come right along in.” 

The Spectator has said that he likes 
bakers’ shops. He does; but in the city 
he finds his dealings with them hampered 
by his difficulty in avoiding the eyes of 
the impatient “‘salesladies ” (“Are you 
waited on, sir ?””) long enough to survey 
the stock and make a selection. So that 
he is forever coming home with the same 
old variety of éclairs on which he has long 
since fed to satiety, instead of achieving 
the further dietetic research on which he 
had set his heart. No such trouble in 
this village shop! Every cake, every pie, 
was discussed and described, every sepa- 
rate pan of rolls recommended; and 
when the transaction was finally closed and 
the purchases done up in a huge bundle, 
with infinite painstaking invdlutions of 
string, the Spectator climbed back into 
the wagon with a sense of thorough’ ac- 
complishment. He woke the slumbering 
farmer, and the horses turned their heads 
towards home. 

8 


The city is wo.th a good deal in itself. 
The Spectator will realize’ that keenly 
come next. October. But if. it existed 
only as a foil to the country, it would still 
have its excellent uses. What a contrast! 
Six hours ago, close ranks of houses, 
tumult, and hurry; now, wide green 
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meadows, fragrant spring woods, the song 
of the hermit thrush. Six hours ago, such 
crowding events of human. history on 
every side that the mind must perforce 
ignore the most of them; now, a few epi- 
sodes of the scattered life of the country 
people, narrated with infinite, slow detail 
in the farmer’s drawling voice, and listened 
to by the Spectator with whole-hearted 
absorption. Six hours ago, confusion, 
exhaustion ; now, a wonderful letting go 
of the whole being, a sweet abandon to 
the serenely persuasive call of the open 
fields and the sky. Was it not worth a 
whole winter’s exile to know this joy of 
return ? : 

After supper, in the spring dusk, the 
Spectator went up in his orchard and ful- 
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filled that engagement with Silence which 
he has mentioned above. Once a year 
only does he meet her, once a year only 
does he stand in her actual breathing 
presence and hear her voice delivering 
the eternal song of the universe. Sitting 
motionless in the spring grass, with his 
old friend the woodchuck erect before 
him at the mouth of his hole, he held his 
breath, held his thoughts, held the very 
feelings of his gratified spirit in check, 
and listened, listened. When, some hours 
later, he went gravely back to the house 
to go to bed, he reflected that it is a gen- 
erous world in which one realm fashions 
the spirit to receive the best ministrations 
of the other; and he blessed the city as 
he went to sleep’ in the arms of the 
country. 


THE WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
AT EDINBURGH 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
* 


‘HE twelve hundred delegates and 
twenty-five hundred visitors who 
assembled in Edinburgh June 14 

to 24 formed a World Missionary Con- 


ference of unique character.. The Arch- ~ 


bishops of Cantexbury and York and the 
Moderators of the Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland, the Lord Bishops of Durham 
and Birmingham and the pastors of dis- 
senting Wesleyan and Baptist chapels, 
members of the British House of Lords, 
an ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, William 
Jennings Bryan, Danish nobles, Swedish 
bishops, German professors, French and 
Swiss ministers, the Bishop of Gippsland, 
diplomats, army and navy officers, uni- 
versity presidents and business men, Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, South Africans, 
and Americans, missionaries from every 
non-Christian land under the sun, and, not 
least, Christian leaders of the growing 
Churches of Asia, Africa, and the Pacific 
Islands—was there ever before such a 
broadly representative assemblage? Speak- 
ers from different lands followed one 
another with kaleidoscopic variety. Cana- 


dians, Scotchmen, Irishmen, East Indians, 
New Zealanders, Japanese, Continentals, 
Englishmen, Chinese, negroes, and Amer- 
icans passed in quick procession under 
the inexorable seven-minute rule, and then 
the whole vast assemblage bowed in 
prayer under the leadership of an Angli- 
can Lord Bishop or the pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church in Baltimore. 

All this meant cosmopolitan diScussions. 
Subjects received consideration from all 
points of view. A national or sectarian 
expression was apt to be followed by the 
corrective of the opposite position. Men 
made it clear that they were not compro- 
mising their convictions.. A speaker who 
felt obliged to state that he was loyal to 
the historic attitude of ‘the Catholic 
Church,” standing between _ Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, found that the next - 
speaker as frankly avowed himself a loyal 
Methodist or Baptist, and both were ap- 
plauded with equal impartiality by an audi- 
ence a majority of whom were not in 
sympathy with either. Bishop Brent and 
the Bishop of Southwark deplored. the 
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isolation of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and longed for the time when “‘ that his- 
toric Christian communion ” would be with 
us, and the Rev. Dr. William H. Rob- 
erts, of Philadelphia, declared that he was 
not yet ready to apologize for the Prot- 
estant Reformation. The spirit of unity 
was dominant, the absence of friction and 
jealousy notables Never before have 
representatives of such diverse schools of 
religious thought met on one platform, 
and never before was such tolerance 
manifested. 

The Conference, as a whole, afforded 
no clue to the method by which organic 
union may be attained. No ecclesiastical 
or theological position was abandoned, 
nor was any sign of abandonment appar- 
ent. Everybody announced his love for 
everybody else and his ardent longing for 
unity ; but few indicated any disposition 
to-make any compromise to secure it. 
The Conference was not intended to deal 
with such matters, and it was loyal to its 
intention. 

Nevertheless, that Conference probably 
did more to promote union than any other 
single event in history, and this in three 
ways : 

First, it created an atmosphere of such 
warmth and pervasiveness of fraternal 
feeling that it will inevitably soften the ice 
of denominational barriers. 

Second, it will lead many to restudy the 
whole question of sectarian differences, 
not to obtain fresh material for contro- 
versy, but to see whether our differences 
are really as vital as we have deemed 
them to be. 

Third, the Conference was a tremen- 
dous demonstration that a large measure 
of unity already exists and that, if the time 
has not come to formulate mechanical 
methods of reunion, we may help on the 
good movement by recognizing the unity 
which has silently been developing about 
us. Most foreign missionaries are teach- 
ing the non-Christian world the essentials 
of Christianity which are held in common 
by all bodies of Christians. There is not 
a quarter as much sectarianism abroad as 
there is at home ; and there is less of it 
in foreign missionary circles at home than 
anywhere else. It is significant that For- 
eign Missions is the only platform on which 
a World Conference could have been held. 
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A candid facing of defects and ‘obsta 
cles was among the marked characteris* 
tics of the Conference: There was little 
boasting of past achievements, but mucli 
serious thought of past mistakes and a 
courageous and determined effort to learn 
the lessons of experience and to adapt 
methods to the changed ‘conditions of 
the twentieth century. This Conference 
stood with its face to the future. It pro- 
posed to restudy and restate a world 
enterprise in the terms of the modern 
world. No critic of foreign missions 
was ever more severe than these experts 
in mission work. But, unlike the average 
critic, these men knew what they were 
talking about, and the results are there- 
fore likely to be wholesome. 

The sweep of the subjects discussed in 
the Conference was impressive. No little 
topics engaged the men and women who 
had come from all parts of the world. 
Presentation centered in eight great Com- 
missions. ‘They had been appointed by 


an International Committee of nineteen, 
which met in Oxford, England, in July, 
The whole range of missions in 


1908: 
its relation to the modern world was dis- 
tributed among these Commissions under 
the eight general heads.as follows : 

1, Carrying the Gospel to All the Non- 
Christian World; 2, The Church in the 
Mission Field ; 3, Education in Relation 
to the Christianization of National Life ; 
4, The Missionary Message in Relation 
to Non-Christian Religions ; 5, The Prep- 
aration of Missionaries; 6, The Home 
Base of Missions ; 7, Missions and Gov- 
ernments ; 8, Co-operation and the Pro- 
motion of Unity. Each Commission was’ 
constituted of carefully selected experts of 
several nations, and performed an enor- 
mous amount of preliminary work, thor- 
oughly studying its particular subject, cor- 
responding with specialists all over the 
world, collecting opinions and experience 
from every possible source, and then con- 
centrating results of its investigations in a’ 
report which was printed and placed in 
the hands of delegates before the Confer- 
ence opened. 

The very magnitude to which the for- 
eign missionary enterprise has grown calls 
not-so much for exultation as for a sense 
of solemn responsibility. It was compar- 
atively easy to supervise the early stages 
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of the work, when there were but few 
missionaries and a small expenditure. 
But now there are 19,280 missionaries, 
98,388 native workers, 1,925,205 adult 
communicants, 5,291,871 adherents, 81 
colleges and universities, 489 normal and 
theological colleges, 111 medical colleges, 
92 nurses’ training schools, 1,594 board- 
ing and high schools, 284 industrial train- 
ing schools, 113 kindergartens, 28,901 
elementary and village schools, 1,574 
hospitals and dispensaries which treated 
in a single year 4,231,635 patients, 265 
orphanages, 88 leper asylums, 21 homes 
for untainted children of lepers, 25 insti- 
tutions for the blind and for deaf-mutes, 
21 rescue homes for fallen women, 103 
opium refuges, 15 homes for widows, 28 
industrial homes, and the annual expendi- 
ture is $24,613,000, while $2,726,000 
more are contributed by the natives tnem- 
selves. Foreign missions has thus be- 
come a vast undertaking. It affects the 
character and destiny of two-thirds of the 
human race. Such a movement demands 
clearness of vision, soundness of judg- 
ment, statesmanship. and administrative 
capacity of the highest order. 

The altered world conditions under 
which missionary work must be conducted 
had full and frank recognition at Edin- 
burgh. ‘The modern foreign missionary 
enterprise is highly complex. It includes 
not only the immediate proclamation of 
the Gospel, but all the varied forms of 
work which are involved in the estab- 
lishment and development of a Christian 
Church and the practical outworkings of 
the Gospel in human society. Ii is trite 
to say that our work is conducted along 
- four lines—evangelistic, educational, medi- 
cal, and literary ; but each of these repre- 
sents many kinds of effort and institutions 
of different kinds. Moreover, the foreign 
missionary enterprise is affected by_ the 
political, social, and intellectual changes 
which are taking place in the Far East, 
and it is in turn influencing those changes. 
Indeed, this enterprise has been one of 
the potent factors in creating the extraor- 
dinary situation which exists to-day. No 
one can understand modern missions 
without understanding, to some extent at 
least, the peoples among whom mission- 
ary work is conducted—their traditions, 
social customs, religious beliefs, the atti- 
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tude of officials, the new forces which are 
operating upon them, and the wide variety 
of problems and relations which are in- 
volved. An undertaking which proposes 
to reconstruct the character of enormous 
and alien populations, and which involves 
the transformation of society and a new - 
direction of human life, inevitably raises 
problems more profound and complicated 
than any other known to man. 

It was distinctly a Conference for dis- 
cussion” rather than a mass-meeting for 
inspiration. There were programmes with 
selected speakers at the parallel meetings 
in Synod Hall and the Church of Scotland 
Assembly Church, and also at all evening 
meetings ; but in the Conference proper, 
in Assembly Hall, there were no selected 
speakers except for the forty-five minutes 
allowed to the Commission reporting for 
the day. All the rest of the day was 
thrown open to free, informal discussion, 
from which the members of the reporting 
Commission were rigidly excluded. Any 
delegate could send up a card giving his 
name and the phase of the general subject 
which he wished to discuss, and the chair- 
man called the names with praiseworthy 
impartiality. Many who sent up» cards 
could not be called upon for lack of time, 
but the only apparent principle of selec- 
tion was the prevention of overlapping 
and the securing of due distribution of the 
time between names, nationalities, and sub- 
topics. 

The Conference differed from former 
conferences in that all the presiding officers 
were laymen. ‘This, of course, was due 
to the fact that in a country where lines 
are sharply drawn between Established 
and Nonconformist Churches it would 
not have been easy to select clergymen 
who would be acceptable to both sides, 
nor would attempts at rotation have been 
satisfactory. The selection of laymen 
avoided all embarrassing distinctions. 
Fortunately, laymen were available who 
were pre-eminently qualified to preside. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh was Chairman 
of the Conference, and the Vice-Chairmen: 
were Lord Reay, Sir John H. Kenna- 
way, and Sir A. H. L. Fraser. Other 
distinguished laymen presided at some of 
the evening popular meetings, among 
them three Americans : Hon. Seth Low, 
General James A. Beaver, and Mr. Sam- 
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uel B. Capen. For the practical discus- 
sions the happy plan was adopted of 
having the Conference go into committee 
of the whole under the chairmanship of 
our fellow-countryman’Mr. John R. Mott. 
He was chosen, not only because he is a 
layman, but because his work as General 
Secretary of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation is so distinctly international 
and interdenominational in character that 
no one thinks of him in connection with a 
particular church or country. 

Resolutions, with one exception, pres- 
ently to be noted, were excluded. This 
rule was adopted because the Conference 
had no legislative authority and resolutions 
would have been of no value except as 
mere expressions of opinion; because 
after a consensus of opinion becomes ap- 
parent it is so easy to waste valuable time 
in debating forms of statement, amend- 
ments, and all the devices of parliamentary 
procedure ; because innumerable hobbies 
and enterprises were clamoring for the 
indorsement of such a distinguished as- 
semblage ; and because the ecclesiastical 
and theological differences of delegates 
from every nation and communion were 
so numerous and distinct that it would 
have been highly unwise to open the door 
to resolutions which, howéver satisfactory 
to some, would have been unsatisfactory 
to others. Indeed, some societies were 
willing to come into the Conference only 
on the condition that their convictions 
and methods should not be at the mercy 
of a majority vote of those who differed 
with them. The one exception referred 
to was the formation of a Continuation 
Committee. It is disastrous to get a 
wide vision and a noble inspiration and 
then fail to act upon them. ‘Too many 
conventions from which great things were 
expected have accomplished little because 
their effect was dissipated by inaction. 
There was a general feeling at Edinburgh 
that this World Missionary Conference 
had set in motion forces which should not 
be permitted to stop, that talking and 
praying must be followed by doing. A 
Continuation Committee was appointed, 
international and representative in char- 
acter, to carry out, on the lines of the 
Conference itself, the following duties : 

(1) To maintain in prominence the’ idea 
of the World Missionary Conference as a 
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means of co-ordinating missionary work, 
of laying sound lines for future develop- 
ment, and of generating and claiming by 
corporate action fresh stores of spiritual 
force for the evangelization of the world. 

(2) To finish any further investigations, 
or any formulation of the results of in- 
vestigations, which may remain after the 
World Missionary Conference is over, and 
may be referred to it. 

(3) To consider when a further World 
Missionary Conference is desirable and to 
make the initial preparations. 

(4) To devise plans for maintaining the 
intercourse which the World Missionary 
Conference has stimulated between differ- 
ent bodies of workers, ¢. g., by literature 
or by a system of correspondence and mu- 
tual report, or the like. 

(5) To place its services at the disposal 
of the Home Boards in any steps which 
they may be led to take (in accordance 
with the recommendation of more than 
one Commission) towards closer mutual 
counsel and practical co-operation. 

(6) To confer with the societies and 
boards as to the best method of working 
towards the formation of such a perma- 
nent International Missionary Committee 
as is suggested by the Commissions of 
the Conference and by various missionary 
bodies apart from the Conference. 

(7) And to take such steps as may 
seem desirable to carry out, by the forma- 
tion of special committees, or otherwise, 
any practical suggestions made in the 
reports of the Commissions. 

The Committee consists of ten mem- 
bers from the Continent of Europe, ten 
from Great Britain, ten from North Amer- 
ica, and one each from Australasia, China, 
Japan, India, and Africa respectively— 
thirty-five in all. 

The appointment of this Continuation 
Committee is a long step toward more 
united and effective work. It is the first * 
effort to co-ordinate the vast but hitherto 
unrelated missionary organizations of the 
world. It cannot, of course, deal with 
questions of ecclesiastical union, but it can 
help mightily toward a better understand- 
ing. It can collect and make available 
the facts and experiences of widely sepa- . 
rated workers, and it can study the whole. 
missionary enterprise and its related prob-. 
lems in a thorough and comprehensive 
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way. ‘The Committee, as an Edinburgh 
paper well said, insures that the greatest 
missionary Conference that the world has 
yet seen will not end merely in. talk, but 
that the work so auspiciously inaugurated 
will be carried on with intelligent pur- 
pose. 

The Conference itself was incomparably 
greater and more impressive than any 
particular things that were said or done. 
An extraordinary number of eminent men 
were present, and many of them spoke, 
but no address of a remarkable character 
was delivered, while some very able men 
did not appear on the platform at all. 
The great dignitaries in Church and State 
spoke well, but what they said derived 
interest from their position, and would 
have been deemed commonplace from 
lesser men. ‘The seven-minute rule was 
conducive to rapid and effective general 


discussion, but not to great addresses. . 


Perhaps this feeling regarding the ad- 
dresses was due in part, however, to the 
nature of the occasion. This was so mem- 
orable in its character and significance, 
its outlook was so wide, and the spirit 
of prayer and of responsibility was so 
pervasive that it was hardly in the power 
of any one to give adequate vocal expres- 
sion to it. We felt throughout the Con- 
ference that we were in the presence of 
solemnities which made the words of man 
seem weak. Nb delegate is likely to think 
of any particular personality as dominant 
or of any particular address as fully equal 
to the occasion. The Chairman did his 
important work quietly, swiftly announc- 
ing the names of speakers, and rising when 
the electrically operated bell automatically 
sounded the time limit. But every dele- 
gate carried away with an -almost over- 
powering sense of the Divine presence a 
solemn feeling that the Conference was 
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all that he had expected it to be and 
more, because God was using it to clarify 
visions, and rebuke failures, and strengthen 
resolves, and reveal a work needing Christ 
and a Christ adequate to the world. This 
gathering of world leaders gave a new 
sense of unity and power to workers in 
distant and widely separated fields. As 
soldiers who have been fighting in small 
bodies out of sight of one another come 
suddenly into the open and realize with 
new hope and courage that they are part 
of a mighty army, so the World Missionary 
Conference brought into view the whole 
vast scope of the movement to evangelize 
the non-Christian world. An enterprise 
of such magnitude and commanding the 
earnest support of the ablest men and the 
best women of Christendom has passed 
the experimental stage. It is a force to 
be reckoned with. It testifies more elo- 
quently than any words could do to the 
fact that Christianity is not a decadent 
faith, as some allege, and that the wider 
outlook of the twentieth century and the 
deeper study of the Word of God and of 
the world of men have not “ cut the nerve 
of missions.” An impotent religion does 
not raise $24,613,000 annually to, propa- 
gate its faith among other peoples and 
assemble the strongest intellects of the 
civilized world to study how to enlarge 
the work and to do it more effectively. 
The Christ who summoned his disciples 
to carry his Gospel to the whole race is 
more clearly than ever the supreme force 
in the world. Christianity as we exem- 
plify it may or may not be worth propa- 
gating, but Christ is worth propagating, 
and foreign missions is simply the organ- 
ized earnest effort of his followers to 
make him intelligently known and sincerely 
accepted of all men. 
ARTHUR JUDSON Brown. 
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T is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the widespread influence 
of American missionaries in foreign 

lands. They are carrying forward the 
work of evangelization and civilization 
among the distant peoples of the earth in 
a more comprehensive and effective way 
than is generally understood. They are 
to be found in all climes, among all races, 
laboring “with a zeal and singleness of pur- 
pose which awaken our most ardent admi- 
ration. ‘They are spreading the blessings 
of Christianity among the mighty masses 
of heathen; they are acquaintmg many 
millions who are alien to us with the bless- 
ings of the Gospel and the principles of 
American liberty and American political 
institutions. Wherever they go they bear 
in one hand the Bible of our fathers and 
in the other the flag of the Republic. 

Our country leads the world in the num- 
ber of foreign missions and in the contri- 
butions made for the purpose of carrying 
forward the great work. The influence 
of America, which is felt in many lands, is 
due in a greater degree to the labors and 
sacrifices of the missionaries than it is to 
our statesmanship or our men of trade 
and commerce. The better side of Amer- 
ica is made familiar to millions in non- 
Christian countries ; a vast army of noble 
men and women in the name of the Chris- 
tian Churches of America are lifting them 
into a better conception of the true signifi- 
cance of a great Christian nation. The 
disinterested purpose of the missionaries 
is becoming more and more apparent, 
and that they are laboring in the interest 
of humanity in its broadest and best sense 
is coming to be appreciated in the field of 
their labors. 

The benefits accruing to countries where 
our missions are established challenge any 
attempt at measurement; God Almighty 
alone knows how far-reaching are the 
blessings which flow from them. Their 
efforts tend greatly to improve the moral, 
intellectual, physical, and industrial wel- 
fare of those for whom they labor and for 
whose well-being they freely give their 
services and the best there is in their 


lives. With the awakening of the peopie 
in distant countries to better conditions in 
life, through their labor and teachings, 
comes an increased respect for the United 
States. 

While the missionaries do not concern ~ 
themselves with respect to the political 
affairs of the people among whom they 
work, nevertheless the logical effect of 
their efforts to Christianize them is to 
awaken them to a larger appreciation of 
their natural rights; hence they demand 
an increasing part in the administration of 
their public affairs. As Christianity teaches 
men the dignity of manhood, it tends to 
lift them to a higher conception of their 
duties and responsibilities in life, and the 
result is that they are insisting upon the 
right to sit in parliament and participate 
in an increasing degree in the enactment 
of the laws by which they are governed. 
This fact is becoming very obvious in 
Japan, China, India, and Turkey. The 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut and 
Robert College upon the Bosphorus had a 
most powerful influence upon the miove- 
ment which overthrew the old régime 
two years ago, placed the Young Turks 
in control of the Ottoman Empire, and 
gave the Empire a parliament. These 
colleges are not, strictly speaking, a part 
of the missionary movement: They are 
supported, however, by contributions from 
American Christians and thoroughly co- 
ordinate with the missionaries. 

The Christian movement is very pro- 
nounced throughout Asia ; its manifesta- 
tion is plainly to be seen in the unrest 
which widely prevails there. The phe- 
nomenon is recognized, yet the cause is not 
generally appreciated. Japan has been 
stirred to new activities; she has been 
touched with the spirit of the West—and 
that is Christian civilization. Korea, 
whose pathetic history touches us pro- 
foundly, is gradually coming into new 
life. China, that mighty Dragon, is 
groping her way towards the light. Since 
the Boxer uprising a decade ago she has 
made notable progress, outstripping a 
century’s previous advance. The mis- 
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sionaries in this vast Empire have labored 
with a devotion and self-sacrifice which 
are altogether admirable. Many of them 
have indeed placed their lives upon the 
sacrificial altar of Christian duty. Buta 
few years ago many of them suffered 
martyrs’ deaths in a most cruel manner ; 
and only recently others have been put 
to death by ignorance and superstition. 
‘The savagery of the heathen has not 
hitherto reduced the ranks of the mis- 
sionaries, for in the places of those who 
fell others in augmented numbers have 
offered themselves and taken up the work 


in which the martyrs were engaged.. 


‘Those who have fallen at the post of 
duty and of honor have but emphasized 
by their martyrdom the necessity of 
further missionary effort. When in China, 
I saw the ruins of many of the homes of 
missionaries, the result of the Boxer out- 
break. They stand as mute witnesses of 
blind, superstitious vengeance. They had 
no deterrent effect, however, for the mis- 
sionaries who survived quickly returned 
and built amidst the ashes of their former 
homes and took up the work to which 
they had been called with a superb zeal 
which has won for them respect and admi- 
ration. ‘Their sublime faith and their un- 
selfish devotion to others in the face of per- 
secution have tended to impress favorably 
those in whose behalf they were laboring. 

India and Turkey are also awakening 
as never before; they are slowly but 
surely upon the advance. The motive 
power is Christian civilization, which is 
touching them upon many sides. Organ- 
ized missions are to be found in both 
these countries at all strategic centers, and 
we shall watch their future progress with 
hopeful interest. 

The critics of foreign missions are 
pleased ‘to assert that but a small amount 
of the money invested reaches those for 
whose benefit it is given. They do not 
agree as to the percentage which falls short 
of its purpose. I have sometimes thought 
those who most freely make such charges 
are persons who have the least invest- 
ment in the cause. My observation has 
been that no trust funds—and there is 
none more sacred—were ever more faith- 
fully administered than those which are 
given for the support of our foreign mis- 
sions. We do not, of course, put our 
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mission work upon a commercial basis ; 
our contributions are not intended to yield 
current interest in kind. The return 
which comes from investment in the mis- 
sionary service is infinitely higher and 
better and richer than all this. The sug- 
gestion that the funds appropriated are 
not expended with either integrity or good 
judgment is unsupported by the facts. 
Those who are engaged in the missionary 
movement abroad are as faithful to trust 
and duty as any one to be found in any 
other calling anywhere. The missiona- 
ries, as a general rule, conserve their re- 
sources with intelligent fidelity ahd make 
the most of their opportunities ; they are 
not given to luxurious or extravagant liv- 
ing and are obliged to practice economy 
in the most rigid way. They content 
themselves frequently with the barest’ 
necessities and give up all thought of the 
comforts which they would enjoy at home. 
They know what self-abnegation means, 
for they practice it in greater or less de- 
gree throughout their service. They 
must, of course, live respectably and 
spend modestly ; they cannot be expected 
to do more nor less than this. 

While we cannot be expected to put 
the missionary movement upon a com- 
mercial footing, and while no one inter- 
ested in the subject in its larger and better 
aspect takes thought of this feature, 
nevertheless it tends to open up avenues 
for the extension of American commerce. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of trade have 
been secured to the United States through 
the direct or indirect influence of our mis- 
sionaries; as they awaken the people 
with whom they labor to a better civiliza- 
tion, as they increase their wants and 
necessities (which come quite naturally 
from the improvement of their moral, 
intellectual, and _ social condition), the 
opportunity for American commerce 
abroad is enlarged. 

The missionary field is attracting a high 
grade of young men and young women; 
many of them, college graduates of the 
first rank, are going into the different 
countries of Asia. I have met them and 


witnessed the zeal with which they have 
gone among those distant peoples, not for 
their own benefit, but for the uplifting of 
those who are walking in darkness. They 
are doing a great work ; a work for: hu- 
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manity in its broadest and best sense ; 
a work for America and for those whose 
benevolence supports them; and they are 
doing good work for the various Christian 
denominaticns whose commissions they 
bear. They are entitled to praise and 
not criticism ; to commendation and not 
rebuke. They are comparatively few ; 
the masses with whom they labor reach 
into the hundreds of millions. There is 
room for many more besides them. We 
do not wonder that they have not -accom- 
plished more; our surprise is that they 
have accomplished so. much. The obsta- 
cles which they are obliged to overcome 
seem often almost insurmountable ; only 
the strong-hearted, impelled by a high 
sense of Christian duty, enter upon the 
great task. In order.to fit themselves for 
their service they must learn a strange 
and difficult language ; they must acquaint 
themselves with the lives, the habits, the 
traditions, and the prejudices of people 
whose inherited superstitions are deeply 
rooted; they must spend years in the 
work of preliminary preparation and get 
the confidence of those whom they 


attempt to serve before much headway 


can be made towards their conversion. 
It is, in short, a work requiring time and 
great perseverance and the noblest effort: 
The rewards do not always seem commen- 
surate with the labor and sacrifice except 
to those who realize that the conscious- 
ness of Christian duty well done is reward 
enough. 

Now and then it is suggested that con- 
versions in Asia are not genuine. No 
doubt all who profess Christianity do not 
adhere to their profession. Exceptions 
are, of course, to be found everywhere, in 
all countries, Christian and non-Christian 
alike. There is no doubt that the per- 
centage of those who profess Christianity 
in Asia and adhere to their faith is very 
large. This vast country affords some of 
the finest examples of firm Christian be- 
lievers to be found anywhere. I have 
seen many converts, especially in China, 
who are splendid types “of devout Chris- 
tians, steadfast in their faith. I have 
seen some who were hunted like wild 
beasts during the Boxer rebellion, and 
only escaped by long hiding ; they under- 
stood thoroughly well that discovery by 
their pursuers meant sure death by inde- 
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scribably fiendish torture. They were in 
many cases offered immunity if they 
would recant, but death to them was pref- 
erable. Some who were apprehended, 
and who refused to deny their faith in the 
presence of the sword and the fagot, were 
massacred without mercy. 

While the work of evangelization holds 
first place in the thought and effort of the 
missionaries, as it always should, the field 
of Christian endeavor is continually ex- 
panding. While the missionaries preach 
the Gospel they are founding kindergar- 
tens, schools, and colleges, where secular 
education is taught ranging ‘from the mer- 
est rudiments to courses more or less ad- 
vanced. A Chnistian atmosphere, of 
course, pervades them all, and the social 
life of the student is improved and stimu- 
lated. Industrial education is introduced 
and more and more emphasized, and with 
excellent results. Boys and girls are 
being taught useful work, and many of 
them become well-trained artificers, for, as 
arule, they are ready imitators. They have 
a passion to learn, and there is no limit 
to their patience and endurance. The 
former are taught carpentry, wood-carv- 
ing, weaving, the making of mats and 
baskets, pottery, ironwork, and so on. 
The girls are taught to sew, weave, make 
lace, embroider, and are also instructed in 
domestic science, with which the Asiatic 
is quite unfamiliar. The missionaries are 
also teaching the gospel of cleanliness, of 
which there is widespread need, for the 
people of Asia, as a rule, disregard all 
hygienic laws which Western civilization 
regards essential, and, as a consequence, 
they invite diseases which frequently be- 
come epidemic and sweep away whole 
villages with cyclonic fury. 

One of the most important features of 
the missionary work is found in the educa- 
tion of the girls and women of the Philip- 
pines, Japan, Korea, China, and Turkey— 
in short, throughout the whole of Asia. 
In all of this vast area woman has reached 
her lowest estate. Her coming into the 
world is generally regarded as a misfor- 
tune visited upon her parents, and she’ is 
usually born to a life of menial service 
and to conditions which are utterly de- 
structive of all the finer instincts and nobler 
aspirations which are the crowning glory 
of Christian women. Our missionaries 
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are lifting the female half of the hundreds 
of millions of Asia into a gradual appreci- 
ation of the dignities and possibilities of 
womanhood. There can, of course, be 
no redemption of a race without the re- 
demption of the motherhood of the race. 

I visited many schools in the principal 
countries of Asia where boys and girls 
were enjoying the blessings of home life 
in dormitories, which tended greatly to 
improve their social condition and to win 
them over from old customs to the adop- 
tion of Christian methods and manners. 
It is not possible to introduce American 
methods in their completeness among the 
great heathen mass, for they cannot be 
lifted to our standard, and any attempt so 
to lift them would end in failure. But 
they may be raised to a much higher 
plane than they now occupy. The boys 
and girls in these missionary dormi- 
tories are contented and happy in their 
new and wholesome environment; their 
improvement over others less fortunate 
than they in their opportunities is of the 
most striking character. 

The missionary medical schools and 


hospitals also tend in a very considerable 
degree to improve the habits and social 


customs of the people. Natives are 
learning the sciences of medicine and 
surgery, and are gradually abandoning 
their ancient crude and heathemsh prac- 
tices. Native nurses are trained to min- 
ister to their own people with skill and 
sympathetic devotion. The missionaries are 
not only training the minds and hands of 
these people, but they are awakening in their 
hearts a sympathetic interest in those who 
are about them. In the ministrations of 
physicians and nurses, in the wholesome 
influence of medical schools, hospitals, 
orphanages, and asylums for the blind 
and others upon whom heavy bodily afflic- 
tion has been laid, the natives are brought 
more and more to appreciate the blessings 
of Christian civilization. 

The need of medical missionaries is one 
of the most urgent in the vast field of 
mission endeavor in foreign lands. Many 
Christian men and women practitioners are 
required, and medical schools, with their 
corps of instructors to teach the natives, 
who in turn shall become practitioners and 
teachers, are imperatively demanded. 
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The missionaries have done much to 
improve marriage customs which were, 
and in many places still are, in a wretched 
state. Unless the people of Asia are 
brought to see the necessity of improve- 
ment in this respect there is no chance to 
uplift the home and better their social 
condition. The Christians are putting 
the ban of their disapproval upon child 
marriages and upon concubinage, with 
results which are at present gratifying 
and full of reassurance for the future. 

Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations are splendid auxil- 
iaries of the missionary movement. ‘They 
are rallying centers for Christians and non- 
Christians. They tend to inculcate a co- 
operative spirit among their membership 
and a larger interest in others. They 
exercise a good moral influence and are 
having a beneficial effect upon the social 
conditions of the young people, and are 
tending strongly to win the non-Christians 
to Christianity. 

Credit must be given to the missionaries 
for the great headway which has been 
made to release China from the tremen- 
dous grip of opium-smoking. This na- 
tional blight seems now to be in’ process 
of extermination. The governing powers 
have been moved by Christian appeal: to 
forbid the growing of the poppy by edicts 
which are being enforced in apparent 
good faith and often in the severest and 
most drastic manner. Thousands of 
acres which were given over to the pro- 
duction of the accursed poppy have in the 
past few years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of cereals. If China shall secure 
her redemption from the paralyzing curse 
of opium-smoking, she will be indebted 
for it largely to Christian missionaries. 
The missionaries have also made war 
against gambling in China, which is a 
nation-wide evil and extremely vitiating in 
its effects upon Chinese character. It 
ranks with opium-smoking as one of the 
great deterrent influences upon Chinese 
progress. ‘They are also battling against 
** squeeze ”’ or, as we would say, “ graft,” 
which has a strong hold upon the people 
of this venerable Empire. It is well in- 
trenched in high and low pkaces ; and it is 
one of the hopeful signs of the movement 
that there is growing up a considerable 
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sentiment against a practice which has al- 
most reached the dignity of a system and 
which is debauching and demoralizing to 
the conscience of the people; destructive 
alike to the public and private morals, 
and a hindrance to social advance. 

I have thought that we do not appre- 
ciate fully the difficulties encountered by 
the missionaries. They have a heavy and 
often a thankless task. They are obliged 
to combat immemorial prejudices, inher- 
ited superstitions, and thoroughly ingrained 
caste. These impediments to progress 
are not easily removed; efforts to that 
end are not quickly crowned with success. 
Patience—almost infinite patience—and 
persistent effort inspired by Christian 
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faith are essential to overcome them. 
Progress among hundreds of millions 
throughout Asia is necessarily slow, yet it 
is gratifying to observe everywhere that 
it is nevertheless real. The missionary 
forces are moving with irresistible power, 
yet the great mass has scarcely been 
touched. Caste and superstition, which 
have for countless centuries held dominion 
over the bodies, minds, and souls of many 
hundreds of millions of the human family, 
still hold the larger share of them in their 
paralyzing grasp. 

We have good cause to be proud of our 
missionaries. They are in the best sense 
Evangels of Christ and Noncommissioned 
Ambassadors of the great Republic. 


HOW FAR ARE THE STARSP 
BY N. W. MUMFORD 


E are used to looking at the 
sky on a clear night and re- 
membering that we have heard 


that the objects we see’ are an immense, 
and generally unmeasured, distance away. 
Real interest often is aroused by the sight 


of something familiar. Ifthe moon is up, 
we cannot help giving it a thought and 
realizing, perhaps, that it is the earth’s 
satellite, and that it is constantly moving 
eastward in an orbit that takes it about a 
month to complete. Also we ‘may re- 
member that, for a heavenly body, it is 
very close to us, and that its distance is 
pretty accurately known in miles, namely, 
about 240,000 on the average. In spite 
of the fact that this distance represents a 
journey of nine or ten times around the 
earth at the equator, the interval of sep- 
aration is entirely comprehensible, and we 
never speak of it except in terms of the 
same unit of measurement that we use in 
regard to distant places on the earth. 

A little closer study of the night sky 
will develop familiarity with some of the 
other objects. We recognize a few of 
the bright stars that seem unfixed, and 
know that they are planets, parts of our 
solar system, revolving about the sun as 
our globe does, and moving rather errat- 


ically among the other stars on the back- 
ground. Professional mathematicians 
who have gone in for astronomy have 
measured their distances too, and we 
know that any book on the subject will 
give the amount of their intervals of sep- 
aration from the sun or from us in miles 
also, quite accurately considering the size 
of the figures. ‘There are only -five of 
these stars that are easily visible, and by 
their color, or place in the sky, or move- 
ment, we can learn to name them cor- 
rectly. A lucky or careful watcher will 
pick out Mercury very close to the sun 
just before sunrise or after sunset. Venus 
will be seen in the same part of the sky, 
but generally farther from the sun, and at 
times very bright indeed, in fact visible in 
daylight. Both of these revolve around 
the sun inside of the earth’s orbit. 

First beyond the earth—that is, with 
the earth between it and the sun, for we 
must understand that all the planets re- 
volve practically in the same plane, an 
immense plate or disc with the sun at the 
center—comes Mars, which is red in color 
and appears brightest at intervals of 
about two years. Then comes Jupiter, 
annually outshining all the stars except 
Venus, and lastly Saturn. Uranus, 
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though visible, is very faint, and Neptune 
cannot be seen without a good telescope. 

‘The distances of all of these from the 
sun are figured in millions of miles, but 
the numbers are large and awkward to 
handle; besides which, we have nothing 
at hand with which to compare such dis- 
tances, and they lose all meaning. Soa 
comparison with the earth’s distance from 
the sun is adopted. An immense amount 
of labor has been spent in determining 
this standard distance, and it is now fig- 
ured at about 93,000,000 miles. Hence 
93,000,000 miles is a measuring line used 
in determining distances in our solar sys- 
tem, and is called the Astronomical Unit. 
It is also used in the measurements of 
space beyond our system, but for that 
purpose we shall find it all too short. 
Roughly speaking, on this scale of meas- 
urement, we find Mercury about .4 of an 
astronomical unit (A. U.) from the sun; 
Venus about .7, Mars 1.5, Jupiter 5, 
Saturn 9, Uranus 19, and Neptune 30. 
So the discovery of Uranus in 1781 
doubled the extent of the solar system. 
Strictly speaking, Neptune is not the outer- 
most known member of our system, for 
some of the comets journey beyond him. 
We know that Halley’s Comet at aphelion, 
its greatest distance from the sun, is 5 
A. U. outside of Neptune, though not in 
the same plane with the planets. 

After an acquaintance with the conspic- 
uous and wandering planets, what of the 
hundreds and thousands of stars in -the 
background that never seem to change 
their positions in regard to each other ? 
It is a curious fact that the visible, or, 
scientifically speaking, the “ lucid ” stars, 
are quite countable, and, in fact, not so 
very numerous. About 6,000 could be 
seen in both hemispheres by good eyes, 
hence 3,000 at any one time. But this 
number has to be reduced to about 2,000 
on a fair night, on account of horizon 
mists and dense atmosphere that obscure 
the stars for ten or fifteen degrees above 
the horizon. 

Bruno, a learned monk, was the first 
modern to announce that the stars were 
suns. Our sun, the star we are best 
acquainted with, shows great change of 
position in the heavens, because of the 
earth’s revolution around it, and all the 
members of the solar system appear to 
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change their places, partly for the same 
reason. The earth in its annual journey 
is, of course, directly opposite the point 
in its orbit that it occupied six months 
before, and hence is distant from such a 
point by the diameter of its orbit, treating 
the latter as a circle. So a change of 
base or position of 186,000,000 miles 
must be reflected by a corresponding 
change in the position of any object in 
our system or anywhere near it. But up 
to 1840 no such change of position was 
noted in any star, in spite of the time and 
energy expended on the search, and astron- 
omers were forced to the conclusion that 
the distance of the stars was unthinkable, 
and in that attitude they were right. 

This failure in scientific research was a 
stumbling-block to the advancement of 
learning. It was an argument, apparently 
strong, against the Copernican system. 
How could the earth make its immense 
journey around the sun without causing a’ 
shift of position of a single star in the 
heavens ? 

We must stop to consider the principle 
upon which star distances are worked 
out. It is that of triangulation; and the 
solutions of the problems are the most 
abstruse that mathematical astronomers 
have to deal with. To resolve the triangle, 
one angle is already known, the right 
angle at the sun; one side is known, the 
distance from the sun to the earth; and 
one remaining angle must be worked out, 
the one at the star whose distance is to 
be measured. The angle that the observer 
attempts to measure isa fraction of a 
second of arc, and a second of arc is one 
3600th of a degree, and five degrees is 
the distance between the ‘‘ Pointers ” of 
the “‘ Big Dipper ”’! 

By our annual motion around the sun, 
on January 1 the earth is 186,000,000 
miles from the place where it was or will 
be on July 1. Hence a base line is sup- 
plied, two astronomical units long, but very 
short indeed for the purpose in hand. 
To quote Sir Robert Ball: “ As the ob- 
server moves around the whole orbit in 
the annual revolution of the earth, the 
star appears to move in an ellipse on the 
background of the sky. In the technical 
language of astronomers, we speak of this 
as the parallactic ellipse, and it is by meas- 
uring the longest diameter of this ellipse 
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that we determine the distance of the star 
from the sun. Half of this diameter, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the angle 
which the earth’s distance from the sun 
subtends (stretches across or measures) as 
seen from the star, is called the star’s 
‘ annual parallax,’ ’” and this annual paral- 
lax is the measure above referred to as 
always a fraction of a second of arc. To 
get away from any approach to technical- 
ity, we may say that the star observed 
seems to reproduce a miniature of the 
earth’s orbit on the sky, whose diameter 
depends on the star’s distance. 

Sir Robert Ball speaks of the path of 
the star as an ellipse, because it is such. 
If. the star is exactly perpendicular to the 
plane of the earth’s orbit, its reproduced 
ellipse will be the shape of our orbit. 
The farther away the star is from this 
point in the sky, called the pole of the 
ecliptic, the more elliptical will the figure 
be; so that when a star is just in the 
plane of our revolution (on the ecliptic), it 
will appear to swing back and forth in a 
minute straight line, with the earth’s yearly 
motion ; just as our orbit viewed edge- 
wise from a great distance would appear 
a straight line. 

Suppose a star fixed a few million miles 
above the sun, perpendicular to the plane 
of the planets’ orbits. In our annual 
revolution it would appear to change its 
position enormously against the sky. Sup- 
pose it receded in a straight line from 
the sun, still perpendicular to the common 
plane ; as we revolved in our orbit it 
would seem to revolve, in an ellipse ; and 
its orbit clearly would grow less and less 
as its distance increased. But our path 
of revolution seems very large to us, and 
186,000,000 miles for a base line seems 
long enough to measure anything. Never- 
theless, our receding star, in order to join 
its fellows, must move to a distance so 
great that only the finest instruments and 
the most laborious research can detect 
that it responds to the earth’s revolution 
at all; to a distance so great that the 
whole circumference of the earth’s orbit 
dwindles to a mere point. The ellipse 
formed by the nearest star known to us 
is smaller than a quarter of a dollar would 
appear at a distance of two miles. 

In 1840, with the recently perfected 
heliometer, Bessel measured the first real 
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stellar parallax and worked out a star 
distance. It took courage and something 
of a gambler’s instinct to make the first 
heliometer. A costly object-glass was cut 
exactly in half, an operation that appeared 
to ruin a good telescope. _ There is only 
one heliometer in the United States, that 
belonging to Yale University. Nowa- 
days the camera has been added to the 
instruments for detecting stellar parallax. 
While Bessel was working over star 
No. 61 of the Swan, Henderson, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, was at work on the 
brightest star of the constellation Centaur, 
in the southern hemisphere, and published 
his results at about the same time. These 
stars were selected for the work because 
of certain peculiarities: both are double 
stars, two suns revolving about each other, 
and both have considerable proper motion 
—that is, independent motion of their own 
across the sky ; and for the latter reason 
it was assumed that they were among the 
nearer stars. When a star is moving 
across the line of sight, the more rapidly 
it moves, the nearer it may be assumed to 
be. This is by no means always the case, 
for large proper motion is found in stars 
whose distance is far greater than our 
ability to measure. The term “fixed 
stars ’’ we now know to be merely rela- 
tive, as compared with the members of 
our solar system. All stars move. Since 
Bessel’s time the distance of seventy or 
eighty stars out of the whole sky has been. 
fairly measured, and the distance of forty- 
three is pretty well known. 

All this labor goes to show that our 
system seems to be isolated in space. 
The sun’s nearest neighbor, Alpha Cen- 
tauri, is 270,000 A. U. distant, having a 
parallax of .75”. This figure would have 
to be multiplied by 93,000,000 to get the 
distance in miles. Here a new unit of 
measurement is introduced, which serves 
very well for such immense distances, 
where no great accuracy is possible. 

We speak of the suns or fixed stars as 
so many “light-years’’ distant; that is, 
their distance is measured by the number of 
years it takes for light to reach us from 
them. Consider the velocity of light, at 
186,000 miles per second, in our own 
system. The light of the sun reaches us - 
in about eight minutes ; it arrives at the 
outermost known planet, Neptune, in four 
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hours. Sunlight is reflected from the 
moon to us in one and a fourth seconds. 
The interval covered by the flight of light 
in one year is, .of course, 186,000 times 
the number of seconds in a year. Yet 
the light of the very nearest star in the 
whole heavens takes several years to 
reach us! The first star of the Centaur 
is about four and one-half light-years dis- 
tant. Mr. Edward Irving has taken pains 
to give us an idea of what this distance 
means: ‘Some spider thread is so ex- 
tremely fine and light that a single pound 
of it would be long enough to reach 
around the earth. To reach our moon 
would require nearly ten pounds of it. 
To go to the sun would take 3,712 pounds. 
Neptune’s distance would require 56 
tons of it, but to reach the nearest star 
would take 500,000 tons.” Suppose we 
adopt a scale with the moon’s distance 
equal to one inch. On this scale the sun 
will be over thirty-two feet away, but the 
distance of the nearest star will be 1,636 
miles—from New York to Denver. 

It is natural to look among the bright 
stars, the so-called first magnitude stars, 
for the nearer ones. Yet among the twenty 
brightest there are only ten whose dis- 
tance is fairly fixed at less than one hun- 
dred light-years. But though the distances 
of half the first magnitude stars have not 
been determined, it is generally agreed that 
none of them is among the more remote 
stars. 

A small parallax, .026”, is thought. to 
have been found for Arcturus, the brilliant 
yellow star of the Herdsman, overhead 
in June evenings, and well in the west in 
August. Its distance has been given at 
126 light-years. There are four of the 
first magnitude without parallax—Cano- 
pus, Spica, Rigel, and Deneb. The case 
of Canopus is the most remarkable. It 
is a southern hemisphere star, and the 
second brightest in the sky, outshone only 
by Sirius. What can be the real size of 
a sun of such brilliance? We only know 
that it cannot be less than 200 light-years 
away, and must give thousands of times 
as much light as our sun. 

In winter in our latitude Sirius first 
attracts attention. Its distance is 9 light- 
years, and parallax .37”. It is almost a 
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neighbor, and gives us over one hundred 
times as much light as 61 of the Swan, 
whose distance is 6% light-years, and 
parallax .50”. A fourth magnitude star 
in the constellation Hercules, called Eta 
Herculis, is 7% light-years distant. The 
Pole star is nearly five times as far away 
as Sirius; and Vega, the point toward 
which our whole system is traveling at 
12% miles per second, is a little nearer 
to us than Polaris. ‘There is no danger 
of collision with Vega, for in the course of 
ages when the sun arrives in that part of 
the universe Vega will have changed its 
position by hundreds of light-years. 

The: stars of the great constellation of 
Orion are almost immeasurably distant. 
The famous group of the Seven Stars 
that we call the Pleiades will never be 
nearer. We know that they are not less 
than 200 light-years away, and are reced- 
ing from us. A learned astronomer of 
seventy years ago here placed the center 
of the universe, around which all else re- 
volved ; and upon Alcyone, the chief star 
of the Pleiades, was fixed the throne of 
Omnipotence. 

The stupendous arch of the Galaxy, or 
Milky Way, is now recognized to” consist 
of a continuous stream or belt of stars 
“poured round all;” made up of clouds 
of suns too far away to be separately dis- 
tinguished, and split with a cleft of con- 
siderable length through part of its course. 
The lucid stars and constellations that we 
see against the background of the Galaxy 
are probably well within the belt. The 
solar system appears tolie close to its plane, 
possibly not very far remeved from its 
center. No doubt many thousand years 
are needed for light to cross this ring. 

Many astronomers have participated in 
the attempt to sound the depths of space 
and to measure the distance of the suns, 
but probably the most reliable results 
have been those obtained by Sir David 
Gill, of the Cape of Good Hope, and Dr. 
Elkins, of New Haven. 

After a discussion of the extent of the 
universe, Simon Newcomb, whose word 
is the last on astronomical matters, con- 
cludes that the light of the faintest tele- 
scopic stars is between 3,000 and 4,000 
years in reaching us. 





SOME FAILURES OF AMERICAN WOMEN 
BY MRS. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


custom in our own country and in 

Europe to announce to the pub- 
lic through the press the great events 
in family history. A tradition has been 
established as to the column of births, 
marriages, and deaths. Suddenly a new 
announcement has appeared in these col- 
umns, the announcement of divorce. 

This has startled the well-bred Ameri- 
can, disgusted the patrician Englishman, 
and. shocked even tbe d/asé Frenchman. 
Hitherto the history of the family has been 
regarded as sacred. We associate love, 
death, and marriage with God himself. 
That divorce should have broken into the 
column reserved for the divine events in 
the history of the home is one of the most 
startling occurrences of the past year. It 
is as if a thief, entering the house at night, 
had established his own headquarters in 
the midst of the home. 

Statistics recently published by the 
National League for the Protection of the 
Family bring a shock to the average 
mind. That one marriage in twelve 
should be dissolved by divorce seems too 
high a proportion; that in recent years 
the rate of divorce should have increased 
more than three. times as rapidly as the 
rate of population—and this in spite of 
the fact that legislation during the last 
twenty years has been towards restriction 
—is alarming. 

Recently an article appeared in one 
of our daily papers in which a statistician 
in charge of the study of.the causes of 
divorce has given the results of a system- 
atic and thorough investigation, carried on 
for the most part by women. He reports 
nearly two-thirds of the cases as being 

rought on the ground of desertion, and 
the investigators reported that the condi- 
tions in the homes represented were such 
that the men were justified in the deser- 
tion, the wives being absolutely incompe- 
tent to care for a home properly. 

Two-thirds of the actions for divorce 
are said to have been brought by women. 
One cannot help wondering if the ideal of 
womanhood is not falling since such a 
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condition is possible. Of course, if the 
ground for these actions was always the 
Bible standard, or even allowing cruelty 
and non-support to be a just basis, criti- 
cism might be silenced and sympathy 
aroused. Unfortunately, this is not true. 
The report goes on to state: “A large 
part of our divorces are not due to any 
real effort at attaining the higher ideal of 
life, as is sometimes assumed, but simply 
the yielding of the weak and unintelligent 
to the temptations that come of the hard- 
ships of life, or the positive purpose to 
seek selfish gratification.” 

The lack of uniformity in divorce laws 
in different States, the new custom of 
advertising information concerning divorce 
laws in papers claiming to be respectable, 
the ease with which separation can be 
effected, make it possible for a person 
whose emotions have been carefully 
nourished over a slight grievance to ob- 
tain relief and alimony with little trouble. 
The necessary residence for a few months 
in one of these States of easy morals 
takes away the unpleasantness of endur- 
ing the criticism of public opinion ; a little 
travel at the end of this period while 
society is discussing the changed condi- 
tions, and the divorcée returns to her 
former circle as if nothing had happened. 
In the modern family where there are no 
children the event is a mere ripple on the 
surface of the life-stream, hardly affecting 
the general current. The fact that so 
many modern families consist only of hus- 
band and wife has a very vital relation 
to the increase of divorce. 

This is an article concerning women. 
It is intended to treat only some of the 
causes for divorce. It is not the intention 
to assert that men never bring action for 
divorce, nor that they have not their full 
share of responsibility and blame. The 
most difficult thing about any moral prob- 
lem is that the fault is rarely on one side. 
The more even the causes for disagree- 
ment, the more difficult the problem of 
adjustment becomes. We have not yet 
reached the stage of independence and 
isolation which makes either sex alone 
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responsible. The home, however, is the 
peculiar province of woman. While she 
may not always be able to control her 
circumstances, it is very unusual for con- 
ditions to be so fixed and unchangeable 
that she may not modify them to the 
point of endurance; and for the sake of 
society and the State a very great amount 
of personal suffering should be endured 
before a woman decides upon the extreme 
measure of dissolving the marriage tie. 
Therefore the question arises, Are women 
justified in resorting so frequently to this 
final resource? Are they really “ playing 
the game” fairly? Are they fulfilling the 
requirements of the contract into which 
they have entered? Back of every di- 
vorce there lies a tragedy. The tragedy 
may not be comprehended by those enact- 
ing the leading parts, but where there is 
not the personal suffering in the individual 
case there is an egotism and indifference 
to public welfare which are scarcely less 
than tragical when the effect on general 
conditions is considered. 

It is one of the traits of human nature, 
male and female, that too much prosperity 
is attended by evil results. The antidote is 
responsibility. The conditions surrounding 
American women in cities are at present 
not well balanced. Prosperity has in- 
creased very rapidly, without a proportion- 
ate increase of responsibility. Almost 
every new invention has made manual 
work for women less necessary. Sewing, 
cooking, cleaning, the construction of the 
house, the supersedence of the house by 
the apartment, the provision for education 
by the kindergarten for the small child 
and the higher schools for girls, all have 
made the imperative work of the house- 
keeper and the mother less and less. 

There are several results directly trace- 
able to the change in conditions. Nerve 
diseases are more and more common 
among women, due largely to the fact that 
the balance has been disturbed between 
the development of the body by the most 
wholesome of all exercise—housework— 
and the demand upon nerve and brain 
which is very great in our present com- 
plex style of living. At the same time 
housekeeping has become complicated 
because it is possible to maintain a more 
elaborate style of living without the per- 
sonal labor of the housekeeper, but with 
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a greater expenditure of money and a 
larger control of efficient service. These 
changes have been coming about for more 
than a generation. ‘The results are now 
clearly manifest and are undoubtedly 
closely related to the prevalence of di- 
vorce. 

Let us consider some of the conditions 
common in the American home and the 
preparation which the young home-maker 
has received for her very high and re- 
sponsible position. Let us consider first 
the girls brought up in homes of affluence, 
not necessarily of great wealth, but accus- 
tomed to a style of living which is entirely 
beyond the income of the young husband 
in ordinary circumstances. It is perfectly 
possible for a girl habituated all her life 
to look upon luxuries as necessities to con- 
sider herself, after a few months of un- 
successful striving to make ends meet, as 
ill treated, and to look upon her husband 
as a business failure. Consciously or un- 
consciously she will spur him on. until he 
falls, if not under the hand of a merciful 
Providence, under the stress of tempta- 
tion. In either case she is sympathized 
with as a suffering victim, though she may 
have been the direct cause of her own 
catastrophe. If he resist temptation and 
struggle on, it is too frequently with the 
added burden of distrust, aversion, and 
finally divorce. This is not a sketch of 
the imagination. It is the record of ob- 
servation. 

If the girl is willing to adapt herself to 
the new conditions and enters into the 
partnership with all the more zest because 
there is something for her to achieve, she 
wishes to show her ability to master a 
difficult situation. But the increase of 
luxury is continually quickening the pace, 
and the contrast between the wealthy 
home and the average is constantly be- 
coming more marked. Just as the young 
husband finds competition in business 
keen, so the young wife finds her stand- 
ard set higher and higher. The tempta- 
tion to greater expense than can be af- 
forded is very great, the temptation to a 
better style of service than she is able to 
maintain is equally great. The condition 
of neither is sedative to nerves, and in- 
compatibility of temper is a frequent 
ground for divorce. 

And yet, with the increase in the diffi- 
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culty of the housekeeper’s task, the prep- 
aration of our girls for home-making has 
declined: When higher education for wo- 
men was introduced, and was a rarity, the 
part until then neglected was too highly 
rated and the pendulum swung out too 
far. The study of books was made para- 
mount. Time must not be wasted in 
household duties, but spent wholly on the 
subjects laid down in the curriculum, which 
did not include the very important art of 
home-making. During all the formative 
years girls have devoted themselves to 
books until graduation. Then comes a 
time usually given up to social engage- 
ments and to idleness. 

This is the time when the technical 
education in home-making should follow. 
There is a natural aversion to this—the 
result of years of training in another line— 
and that is the weak pcint in our present 
system. There should be a leading up to 
such training, an expectation of it, just as 
our boys look forward to a special train- 
ing in law, medicine, or engineering before 
they take up serious work. In no form 


of business does a young man expect to 


begin at the head of an establishment. 
He knows he must begin at the bottom, 
and go through all the stages before he is 
qualified to become its head. Yet a girl 
is expected to assume the charge of a 
most varied, a most complicated, most 
delicate line of business with little or no 
preparation, and is severely censured if 
she is not successful. And that in spite 
of the fact that her success or failure does 
not affect herself alone, nor does it affect 
outward circumstances only. On it de- 
pend the health, the comfort, and the effi- 
ciency of her husband and her children. 
Is it fair to put our daughters to such a 
test, and that, too, at a time when mother- 
hood, a new and exhausting demand upon 
physical strength, is usually an accompani- 
ment? The girl should have received a 
training which assures the success of her 
housekeeping, her home-making, before 
she assumes the duties and responsibilities 
of wifehood and motherhood. Because 
so few girls have been given such training, 
because on so many come all these new 
demands at the same time, there are 
inevitable failures. Among the poorer 
classes intemperance is the common result ; 
a little higher in the social scale, incom- 
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patibility and divorce. - Even when the 
girl is naturally competent and anxious to 
do her part, the strain is frequently too 
great for her strength, and a period of ill 
health in early married life is very general. 
It is the price paid for neglect of prepara- 
tion. The hope for the girl of the pres- 
ent is the popularity of athletics. This 
may tide many young mothers through 
the difficulty, but a surer solution of the 
problem is a competent training for the 
work which every woman who aspires to 
the position of home-keeper should fit 
herself to do. 

The increase in luxury and the change 
in household conditions have made possible 
a kind of woman who is very much in 
evidence in the city. She is the idle 
woman. She may—usually does—con- 
sider herself busy; she is “ rushed,” 
driven, by social engagements. She re- 
minds one of a wheel temporarily discon- 
nected from a machine, which | whirls 
around and around more rapidly than 
the working machinery, but nothing hap- 
pens except the whirling. She has no sub- 
stance of character. She is self-centered, . 
and sees in her freedom from responsi- 
bility and care only the leisure to enter- 
tain herself and have a good time. She 
rarely thinks of herself as a part, of the 
State except to demand its protection 
and its privileges. It does not occur to 
her that every individual man or woman 
who comes into this world—unless he is 
defective—ought at least to carry his 
own weight. Because all of us in child- 
hood and old age and in times of illness 
are incapable of this, in full power and 
strength we should do much more. Other- 
wise we are paupers. We may be what 
some one has called paupers patrician or 
paupers plebeian, but the adjective matters 
little. One sometimes wonders~ what 
would be the condition if, as a result of the 
agitation for suffrage and equal pay for 
equal work, there should come a time 
when there should be a just valuation of 
service rendered and every one should 
receive his true apportionment for value 
received. There would be a terrible reve- 
lation to some apparently important people 
and a great surprise to the husbands and 
friends of others. 

The ordinary characteristic of the busy- 
idle woman is an exaggerated idea of: her 
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own importance. If one’s own self fills 
the whole horizon, there is not much room 
for other people and other things. Per- 
haps among this type of woman is to be 
found the most frequent petitioner for 
divorce. Feelings and emotions have 
reached the supersensitive state. A word 
of criticism, the mere lack of sympathy 
on the part of a sympathy-exhausted hus- 
band, are sufficient occasion for the begin- 
ning of a grievance whose growth and 
development are like the grain of mustard- 
seed which became.a tree, only the birds 
which come to lodge in its branches are 
not the creatures of light and song, but 
birds of prey, fattening upon dead ambi- 
tions and strangled aspirations. 

American women have been reared 
upon a false conception. The chivalry 
of our men, the brilliant conversation of 
our women, and the independence of our 
girls are the first subjects to be com- 
mented upon by foreigners. The Amer- 
ican girl has been set up on a pedestal 
and treated as if she were a superior sort 
of being, something outside of the laws 
and experiences of common life, until she 
has come to believe it is true. She is 


pretty and attractive and sweet, as a 
usual thing, but so are German girls and 
English girls and girls of every nation- 


ality. She may be more talkative and 
self-assertive, but it is a question whether 
she.is better prepared for real work in the 
world, for the making and maintaining of 
a home, or, failing that, for the support of 
herself or those who may be dependent 
upon her. It is exceedingly doubtful. 
The German and English women of the 
same class are far better housekeepers 
than we, the French are far better busi- 
ness women, and as for art, we have not 
yet produced an Angelica Kauffmann, a 
Vigée-Lebrun, a Rosa Bonheur. In lit- 
erature we have had no Mme. de Staél 
nor Mme. de Sévigné, no George Sand 
nor George Eliot, no Elizabeth Browning, 
not even a Jane Austen or a Charlotte 
Bronté, hardly a Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
We have had no such actresses as Rachel, 
Siddons, or Bernhardt. We import most 
of our prima donnas and our gowns. 
Our own tailors and the Parisians them- 
selves tell us there are no better-dressed 
women in the world than in New York— 
but men “ build” the gowns! In busi- 
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ness we have had no such financial suc- 
cess as the Bon Marché, conducted by 
Mme. Boucicault. Even in domestic serv- 
ice we seek a maid of any nationality 
rather than an American. Just where the 
superiority of the American woman really 
lies it is hard to say. 

This is by no means saying that Amer- 
ican women have not ability and may, not 
in time accomplish any or all of such 
achievements; but we have assumed 
superiority too soon, and it has been an 
injury. .The habit of such assumption 
has blinded many a woman to her real 
position, to her real value, and taken 
away all incentive for the accomplishment 
of things really worth while. We are too 
easily content with work of a superficial 
character, and with calling by the name 
work that which is the merest pretense. 

When all is said, the bottom cause of 
the restlessness of American women is 
the craving for appreciation. Women 
dislike housework not so much because 
they are indolent and selfish as because it 
has been so unjustly belittled. American 
women can be as good housekeepers as the 
German -and English, and as good busi- 
ness women as the French. People are 
just people, the world over. But with all 
our wonted boast of the chivalry of our 
men, it has been a “let alone” policy 
which has been generally adopted. Men 
pay court to the fairest of the fair. 
They offer homage and flattery to the 
brilliant talker and the woman who is 
well gowned. The plain, substantial, 
every-day home-maker is left in the back- 
ground, hurt and indignant. Being left 
to her own sweet will, she strives to be- 
come brilliant or well dressed. The Ger- 
man or Englishman may conceal “ the 
iron hand within the glove ”—though that 
notion is fiction rather than fact—but his 
home is a home, his castle and his haven, 
and its keeping is worth while. Of the 
French home possibly the less said the 
better, but the wife, even if she be plain 
and unattractive (a Frenchman would 
never admit that a woman could be either), 
is his partner. There is a spirit of 
camaraderie which may not make a woman 
better, but is more satisfying. 

The American man is a hustler. He is 
perfectly willing that a woman should have 
anything she wants, and he strains himself 
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to the last point of endurance to provide 
her with luxuries, but he is too busy to 
give her what she most wants—his com- 
panionship. ~ 

The Englishman strolls deliberately to 
business at ten o’clock, and is through in 
time forafternoon tea. The Frenchman has 
leisure to sip his wine and smoke his ciga- 
rette at an outdoor café. Every one who 
has seen a Frenchman with his family in 
the Bois de Boulogne on a holiday or a 
Sunday afternoon is impressed with the 
keen relish with which he shares their 
simplest amusements. The American is 
too busy for family life. A hasty breakfast 
bolted behind the morning paper, a rush 
for the office, a late return for the evening 
dinner, leave him too weary and exhausted 
to enter or create another atmosphere. 
Husband and wife ‘take their ways sep- 
arately. If the ways remain parallel, the 
man becomes more and more a machine. 
The wife, heart-hungry, absorbs herself with 
charity, club life, or society, according to her 
disposition. If she is weak and meets temp- 
tation, a tragedy ensues. If she is strong 


and ‘becomes bitter, there may also be a 


tragedy. The average woman still sees 
something fine and noble in her old ideal 
and clings to him, hoping that some day 
he will cease giving her things and give 
himself. 

In the meanwhile the State is losing its 
best service, the united effort of men and 
‘women ; the home its best atmosphere, a 
quiet peace and harmony; men and 
women their greatest happiness, the inter- 
change of perfect confidence and trust. 

The present agitation concerning the 
rights of woman, whether or not it results 
in giving her suffrage, should at least do 
this: it should clarify the mind of woman 
so that she may see her own ‘position 
clearly. We are having a most beautiful 
opportunity to see ourselves as others 
see us, and it goes without saying that the 
American woman has enough intelligence, 
enough pride, enough common sense, to 
set herself to remedy the faults which 
these mirrors reveal to her. 

The factory and shop girl may not have 
the chance to fit themselves properly to 
become home-makers, but if they see that 
imcompetency is looked upon with dis- 
favor and divorce with disgust by the 
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well-to-do, and that the daughters of men 
of independent fortunes seriously prepare 
themselves. for the dignity of home-mak- 
ing, they will at least make an effort to do 
their best, and, if failure is inevitable, they 
may be slower to fly to the divorce court 
for relief and the freedom to try another 
chance. 

The problem for the factory and shop 
girl who wish to marry. but cannot afford 
to give up their positions is difficult but 
not impossible of solution, and it would be 
well worth the expenditure of municipal 
funds to assure it. Until this can be pro- 
vided for in a thorough and universal way 
it is one of the most needed and most 
profitable forms of charity. The work 
begun in such institutions as Pratt Insti- 
tute and the Teachers College and other 
schools of domestic science should be 
extended and brought within the reach of 
girls and young housekeepers who can pay 
little tuition and whose attendance must 
be in the evening. ‘These things should 
become popular as well among the well-to- 
do. There should be schools where young 
women can be taught to cook, to sew, and 
to spend; schools well taught, well sup- 
ported, and made popular by the women of 
the classes who’ have set the example in 
extravagance and in the wasting of time. 

The evils of social wrong-doing and of 
divorce are first and most widely seen 
among the lower classes ; but the remedy 
for such evils must be begun by people 
of thought and influence. Home is too 
sacred and precious a thing to be allowed 
carelessly to slip out of the lives of the 
next generation. Home-keeping is too 
valuable a factor in the welfare of thé 
State to be permitted to remain in the 
state of negligence and half-contempt to 
which it is rapidly sinking. More than 
fifty years ago Mr. Gladstone wrote: 
“We do not seem to know by what great 
providence of God, by what vigilance, 
labor, and courage of men, the institution 
of marriage has been wrought up in this 
fallen and disordered world to the state of 
strictness in which we now see it, and 
which renders it the most potent instru- 
ment by far among all laws and institu- 
tions both in mitigating the principle of 
personal selfishness and in sustaining and 
consolidating the fabric of society.” 
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IN EDUCATION—THE EVOLUTION OF EDUCATION 


HERE are two conceptions of 
education put in sharp contrast 
by two interesting fables, similar 

in form, contrasted in the lessons which 


they teach—the fable of the colts, by 
the fable of the dogs, by 


Pestalozzi ; 
Rousseau. 


The Two Colts. Two colts as like as two 
eggs fell into different hands. One was 
bought by a peasant whose only thought 
was to harness it to his plow as soon as 
possible; this one turned out a bad horse. 
The other fell to the lot of a man who by 
looking after it well and training it carefully 
made a noble steed of it, strong and mettle- 
some. Fathers and mothers, if your chil- 
dren’s faculties are not carefully trained and 
directed right, they will become not only 
useless, but hurtful; and the greater the 
faculties, the greater the danger. 

The Two Dogs. Just look at those two 
dogs ; they are of the same litter, they have 
been brought up and treated precisely alike, 
they have_never been separated; and yet 
one of them is sharp, lively, affectionate, 
and very intelligent ; the other is dull, lump- 
ish, surly, and nobody could ever teach him 
anything. Simply a difference of tempera- 
ment has produced in them a difference of 
character, just as a simple difference of our 
interior organization produces in us a differ- 
ence of mind. : 


To Pestalozzi the mind of a child is 
like the plastic clay which the teacher 
fashions; to Rousseau, like the stone 
image-—the teacher can only polish it a 
little. To Pestalozzi education is the 
whole process of human development ; to 
Rousseau nature is the mother of us all, 
and the less we interfere with her proc- 
esses the better. Pestalozzi would have 
education begin at the cradle; Rousseau 
would have what education there is begin 
at twelve years of age. 

I hold with Pestalozzi that education 
fashions and shapes the growing.child ; it 
cannot begin too soon. Education is 
simply directed growth, and the education 

! These articles are based on and in part condensed 
from a series of lectures on “ The Spirit of Democ- 
racy” delivered by the author on consecutive Sunda 


afternoons before the Brooklyn (New York) Insti- 
tute in January and February, 1910. 
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should begin when the growth begins. 
The mind of a child is like a garden bed. 


‘There are in it seeds of flowers and seeds 


of weeds. The teacher cannot change 
the weeds to flowers, but the teacher can 
eradicate the weeds and develop the 
flowers. This.is education. The teacher 
puts the child on a path and knows not 
where it will lead ; only this, that the path 
leads up-into the clouds or down into a 
dark and bottomless abyss. 

The weakest of all animals is the infant, 
knowing nothing, able to do nothing, ab- 
solutely dependent for his very existence 
on the nursing mother. At the other 
extreme of life, developed by the processes 
of a life education,~ stands Gladstone 
shaping the destinies of the nation, or 
Browning. singing songs the ages will 
listen to, or Edison gathering the lightning 
and making it light our houses and run our 
trolley cars. The difference between this 
little, insignificant, useless creature in the 
cradle and this great statesman, this great 
poet, this great inventor, is education. 

There seems to me nothing so great as 
this work of a teacher, whether we call 
this teacher mother, or father, or in- 
structor, or pastor. To takea character and 
mold and make it what the builder will— 
there is nothing greater than that. It is 
a great thing to paint a wonderful portrait 
that, when she whom I loved is gone, will 
speak to me with eloquent lips and look 
at me with gleaming eyes; but it is a 
greater thing to make the character of 
which that is but a portrait. It is a great 
thing to be a poet and portray with burn- 
ing words a living citizen; but it is a 
greater thing to create the living citizen. 
It is a great thing to be a great statesman, - 
holding the helm of State and guiding it 
on its perplexed course ; but it is a greater 
thing to make the statesman, and the 
nation which he is guiding. Says Erasmus : 


Would it not be a horror to look upon 
a human soul clad in the form of a beast, 
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as Circe is fabled to have done by her 
lis? But is it not worse that a father 
ould see his own image slowly but surely 
becoming the dwelling-place of a brute’s 
nature? It is said a bear’s cub is at birth 
but an ‘ill-formed lump which by a long 
poonees of licking is brought into onage. 
ature, in giving you a son, presents you, let 
us say, a rude, unformed creature, which it 
is your part to fashion so that it may become 
indeed a man. If this fashioning be neg- 
lected, you have but an animal still; if it be 
contrived earnestly and wisely, you have, I 
had almost said, what may prove a being 
not far from a God. 


If it is a great work for mothers to do 
this for a few children, or teachers to do 
this for a few more children, what a wor- 
derful work it is for a Nation to do this 
for itself ! 

And that is what the American Nation 
is doing. We are not only a self-govern- 
ing people, we are what is far more im- 
portant, a self-educating people. We are 


dependent for our education, not upon a 
few learned or a few wise men, save as 
we select the learned and the wise; we 
are dependent on ourselves. We fashion 
our schools, build our school-hoyses, select 


our curriculum, determine our educative 
processes. A Nation of eighty millions of 
people is educating itself. What kind of 
education are we giving ourselves? What 
is the result of our self-development ? 
An orator, boasting of his abilities in a 
public speech, said, “ Fellow-citizens, I 
am glad to say I am a self-made man ;” 
an auditor in the distance called out, 
“You have taken off from your Creator a 
very heavy responsibility.” We are a 
self-made Nation. What kind of a Na- 
tion are we making ? 

How came we to enter on this so 
audacious experiment? To answer that 
question, we must trace rapidly, and far 
too briefly, the history of the growth of 
education. 

Professor Dicey says that not until 
1832 did England recognize any national 
responsibility for education or even impose 
any legal obligation upon parents to edu- 
cate their own children. 1832! This 
progressive Anglo-Saxon race, to which 
many of us are proud to belong, is, 
then, from twenty-five hundred to three 
thousand years behind the Hebrew race ; 
for the Hebrew Commonwealth enacted 
somewhere between six hundred and a 
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thousand years before Christ (scholars 
differ as to the date, and it is not neces- 
sary to discuss the question here) a law 
which required parents to teach their 
children. Whether that law was enforced 
by legal penalties I do not know, but it 
was law; and that law further provided 
for certain great gatherings from time 
to time, like our camp-meetings or our 
Chautauqua Assemblies, at which the pro- 
fessional teachers of the nation should 
come, and from platforms: and pulpits 
should teach the men and the women and 
the children. For woman’s education 
does not date from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but from a thousand 
years before Christ. And the law, a little 
later, provided for itinerant teachers who 
should go from village to village, teaching 
the people by a kind of itinerant school- 
mastership. 

Out of this primitive system of educa- 
tion—very primitive it certainly was, but 
adapted toa primitive condition—there had 
grown by the time of Christ a Jewish sys- 
tem under which there was a synagogue 
school connected with every synagogue, 
and a university of considerable propor- 
tions connected withthe great Temple at 
Jerusalem. It was to that university at 
the Temple at Jerusalem that Jesus was 
drawn when he was a boy only twelve 
years of age, not to teach the doctors, but 
to learn from the rabbis what he could 
not learn from the less instructed rabbi 
of the synagogue in his village home. 
Up to this time there had been. nowhere 
else in the world, except possibly China, 
any system of education provided by 
either State or Church. There were 
schools in Greece and later in Rome, and 
the philosophers of Greece and Rome 
urged on parents the duty of education ; 
and there were well-educated men in 
Greece and in Rome. But the State as a 
State—with the possible exception of 
Sparta for a few short years—and the 
pagan Church as a Church made no pro- . 
vision for popular education. The schools 
were subsidiary to the home; they were 
aids to the parents. If the parents had 
the inclination and the means, they sent 
their children to school or had teachers to 
teach them at home ; if the parents lacked 
either the inclination or the means, the 
children were left to grow up untaught; 
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and, in point of fact, in ancient Rome 
the great majority of the children were 
so left to grow up untaught. 

The Hebrew religion, transformed, 
developed——to use Jesus’ own words, 
fulfilled—passed over into Europe, and 
carried with it the synagogue school, trans- 
formed into a Christian school. It is diffi- 
cult for us to state exactly what happened 
in the first two or three centuries of the 
Christian era; history, if not absolutely 
silent, speaks in ambiguous terms. But 
we know that at the close of the third 
century there were Christian schools con- 
nected with most of the Christian churches. 
By the sixth century a decree issued by 
one of the great Councils called upon the 
Church to establish such schools in con- 
nection with every church; and from the 
sixth century down to the sixteenth there 
followed decree after decree and edict 
after edict, from synod, from council, and 
from Popes, urging on the Church the 
duty of ‘providing education for the peo- 
ple by the establishment of parochial 
schools for the primary work, and of ca- 
thedral schools for the higher work. ~The 


great universities of to-day are the chil- 


dren of these early Church schools. Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, for example, are the 
outgrowth of schools in the same places, 
and to a considerable extent in the same 
buildings, originally established and main- 
tained by the Roman Catholic Church. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was born the great democratic move- 
ment. It had two aspects: the Renais- 
sance, with its home in Italy ; the Refor- 
mation, with its home in Germany. And 
with this birth of the democratic spirit 
there came a new conception of educa- 
tion. ‘This was partly a new conception 
of its breadth and extent, but it was 
largely a new conception of the instrument 
by which it should be carried on. Both 
Erasmus, the prophet of the Renaissance, 
and Luther, the prophet of the Reforma- 
tion, insisted upon schools organized, sup- 
ported, and governed by the State. They 
were not satisfied to leave education in 
the hands of the parents or in the hands 
of the Church ; they demanded that the 
State should undertake the work of popu- 
lar education ; that it should become a 
national obligation. It is interesting to 
find in the writings of Erasmus on educa- 
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tion the same objections reported which 
are repeated to-day in the twentieth cen- 
tury, met by the same arguments by 
which they are met to-day. 

* You say,” says Erasmus, “that you 
have no time to educate your children. 
If you will give up some of your foolish 
pleasures, if you will give up some of 
your useless avocations, and especially 
if you will devote less time to your sense- 
less social functions, you will have time 
enough to educate your children.” ‘“ You 
have no money. No money! Why, 
you pay less for your teachers than 
you pay for your cook.” I believe that 
is still sometimes true in New York City. 
* You mothers are more particular to 
dress your children than to educate them. 
You are anxious for their hats and their 
dresses that they should appear well. If 
you must gratify your vanity by dressing 
somebody, buy a monkey and dress him.” 
** You say that education impairs the health. 
I should certainly always advise modera- 
tion in the amount of mental exertion 
demanded, but I have little patience with 
critics who only become anxious about 
the youthful constitution when education 
is mooted, but who are indifferent to the — 
far more certain risks of overfeeding, 
late hours, and unsuitable dressing in the 
classes about whom I am here concerned.” 

That would not be a bad lesson in some 
homes in America. Erasmus laid stress on 
the taking up of education by the State. He 
was more radical than the most radical of 
advocates of State education to-day. Sec- 
ular education, or none at all, was his cry. 
Luther spoke on this subject with even 
greater forcefulness : 


“ Since we are all required, and especially 
the magistrates, above all other things to edu- 
cate the youth who are born and are growing 
up among us, and to train them up in the way 
of virtue, it is needful that we have schools, 
preachers, and pastors. If the parents will 
not reform, they must go their way to ruin; 
but if the young are neglected and left with- 
out education, it is the fault of the State, and 
the effect will be that the country will swarm 
with vile and lawless people, so that our 
safety, no less than the command of God, 
requireth us to see and ward off this evil.’ 
He maintains in this letter that government 
“as the natural guardian of the young has a 
—_ to compel the people to support the 
schools.” “What is necessary to the well- 
being of a State, that should be supplied by 
those who enjoy the privileges of such State. 
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‘Since the sixteenth century the public 
school, that is, the school supported, 
maintained, and under the government 
of the political organization, has been 
the constant companion and the true 
foundation of every democratic State. The 
public schools of Germany date from the 
days of Luther. Their excellence is due 
in part to the fact that they have been 
under a process of harmonious develop- 
ment for more than three centuries. The 
public schools passed gradually over into 
other countries, which gradually became 
democratic. It was not until 1870 that 
the State made any provision for public 
education in England. It was not until 
1881 that the State undertook compul- 
sory education in France. 

‘The Puritans brought their public sys- 
tem of education with them as the founda- 
tion of their theocracy. It extended, 
after the Civil War, into the South, and 
has ‘now gone wherever the American 
flag has gone. One of the most inspiring 
surprises which the visitor to Porto Rico 
sees to-day as he travels over that island is 
the rural school-house in every village, and 
oftentimes in spots remote from any town. 
In Porto Rico,! in Hawaii, in the Philip- 
pines, the public school—that is, the school 
supported and carried on and maintained 
by the State-——has followed, accompanied, 
been the foundation of the democratic 
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HE activities of the cities of Europe 
are many, both in number and in’ 


kind, and are full of interest and 
instruction. In the Continental conception 
of city government there are no limits to 
its functions. The municipal codes are 
based upon the principle that cities may 
do, not what is expressly permitted, as in 
the United States, but what is not pro- 
hibited by law. If is their business to 


_ | The latest statistics available at this writing show 

- in Porto Rico: Schools, 2,040; scholars, 87,236; : 
ers, 1,736. And when our troops landed in Porto Rico, 
there were no schools outside a few of the larger towns, 
and not a school building in the island which had been 
erected for that purpose. 
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movement. I sat one night recently by 
the side of Baron Kikuchi, the head of 
the Educational Department of Japan, and 
he told me that in that country ninety- 
eight per cent of the children were in the 
public school. I said to him, “ You are 
in advance of America.” I wonder how 
long it will be before we catch up. 

Thus there have developed from very 
primitive beginnings three instruments of 
education—the Home, the Church, and the 
State. How the education should be 
divided between these three is a matter of 
hot debate. In France the Government 
has recently prohibited the Church from 
doing any teaching. In Germany the State 
does the teaching, but in some parts of 
the Empire the Church comes in after 
hours to add religious instruction. In 
England the Church and State combine to 
render instruction, the Church carrying on 
some schools, the State others. In Amer- 
ica the State carries on the schools, but 
the Church is perfectly free to establish 
and maintain schools by its own action 
and under its own direction, if it sees fit 
to do so. 

I believe that these three organizations, 
the Home, the Church, and the School, 
should combine in education. How they 
should combine, and what education they 
should furnish, I shall consider in a suc- 
ceeding article. 


IN FRANCE 
N. SHEPARD 
promote the welfare of their citizens, and 


therefore they are far more positive fac: 
tors in the life of the people than are our 


cities. They work out with freedom their 
own problems for their own welfare. 

The French Code opens with the broad 
statement that “the council regulates by 
its deliberations the affairs of the com- 
mune.” In 1879 the city of Liége bought 
an island in the river, laid out fine streets, 
and sold building sites. | Within two years 
the island was ‘occupied by attractive res- 
idences, and the city’s investment‘ was 
very lucrative. Any city may establish gas 
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works or operate street railways, though 
in the Code no special mention is made of 
any such powers. The gas supply, how- 
ever, and also electric lighting and the 
operation of the street railways, have been 
left in private hands, though under minute 
restrictions and with full return to the 
communes for the privileges granted. 
Paris, in its dealing with the lighting com- 
panies, always has guarded the interests 
of the city and of its citizens. It has 
learned that there can be no competition 
between such companies in the same area, 
and that it is futile to attempt to regulate 
by competition a business which is monop- 
olistic in its nature. The gas company 
pays the city two hundred thousand francs 
each year for the right to put its pipes 
under the sidewalks ; the streets and pub- 
lic buildings are lighted at cost, and twenty 
million francs a year, in addition, is paid 
for the franchise. There are no obstructive 
wires in the streets. Most American cities 
would congratulate themselves on_hav- 
ing made an extraordinary bargain if, in 
return for the privileges they accord the gas 
companies, they should have the streets and 
public buildings lighted at cost. But Paris 
obtains that concession and twenty million 
francs a year in addition to it. ‘The tele- 
phone system of Paris is operated by the 
national Government in connection with its 
Post-Office, and, while it pays nothing for 
its telegraph wires and pneumatic tubes, 
it pays liberally for its telephone wires. 
Numerous private telegraph and _tele- 
phone wires also pay for their privileges, 
and from these sources, together with the 
payments from the compressed air com- 
pany, the municipal treasury is in receipt 
of a revenue approaching a million francs. 
This is in addition to the payments from 
the gas and electric light companies 
for their privileges under the sidewalks. 
In the past ten years Paris also has 
received over sixty million francs as rent- 
als and license fees from companies and 
individuals using the streets for passenger 
transportation. From the concessions in 
the market-places the city has an income 
yearly of more than eight million francs. 
City bath establishments are not fre- 
quent in France, though Paris is ahead of 
London in school baths. Throughout 
France school-books and the various 
appliances needful in schools are sup- 


plied by the communes gratuitously. In 
Marseilles, Lyons, and other large cities 
warm meals are supplied from school 
restaurants, shoes and clothes are given 
to the needy, and holiday and vacation 
trips are provided. In Roubaix school 
restaurants are open every school day of 
the year. Since 1892 they have served 
over 3,000,000 .meals: soup, meat with 
vegetables, bread, and a glass of beer. A 
uniform ticket system is used in such a 
way that the children themselves cannot 
recognize any distinction between those 
who are fed gratuitously and those who 
pay. The bureau for clothing school 
children has distributed 160,000 pieces of 
clothing: trousers, shirts, dresses, caps, 
stockings, and shoes. The city Sends to 
the seaside during the summer from 
its schools the children who are feeble. 
These children remain a month, and their 
only duty while there is to take deep 
breaths of fresh air and play in the sun- 
light. Every year the City Council of 
Paris votes a handsome sum of money to 
pay for the management of school vaca- 
tion trips into the country, and an impor- 
tant system of school camps and colonies 
has been established for the children of 
the working people. 

Maritime and river cities usually own 
their docks, quays, and piers, which com- 
bine commercial utility with artistic beauty. 
In Havre, for instance, the quays are 
not only equipped for commercial pur- 
poses but are popular recreation centers, 
readily accessible, and at night brilliantly 
illuminated, a source of civic pride and a 
powerful stimulus to civic patriotism. 
The condition of our water fronts as com- 
pared with those of the French cities is 
humiliating. With rare exceptions we 
have permitted selfish interests to destroy 
their natural beauty and to make them 
less attractive than any other portions of 
the city. So great are the natural beau- 
ties of the superb harbors of New York 
and Boston that they ought to outrank 
all the cities of the Old World. Compare 
also what Paris has made of its river 
front with what Philadelphia has done. 

Public pawnshops are a municipal insti- 
tution throughout France. ‘Their great 
advantage to the poor is the low rate of 
interest upon small loans—six per cent a 
year upon loans as small as sixty cents. 
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Even more universal are the municipal 
savings banks, which are found in every 
important town without exception. 

As long ago as 1875 the savings bank 
feature was introduced into the elementary 
schools of Paris; and while the sums 
which children at school can deposit are 
small and the system is carried on for the 
educational value it possesses, neverthe- 
less they now amount to one hundred and 
fifty thousand francs a year, and from 
1875 to 1893 the children’s deposits were 
two million francs. 

The child and its welfare form the special 
care of the French cities. Numerous day 
nurseries~in the heart of the populous 
districts receive children without any 
charge. 

A particularly attractive and humane 
experiment, begun in 1889, has proved a 
great success—the system of guardians 
for small children whose parents are em- 
ployed away from home during the day. 
The pupils are released from school at 
four, while their parents do not return 
from work for two hours or more. Such 
children are kept in custody by some one 
connected with their school, are allowed 
to play under safe conditions, and are 
sent home at the proper hour. In some 
instances the guardians assume charge of 
such children in the morning as well as 
at night; and they always are responsible 
for their safe-keeping and happiness on 
each ‘Thursday holiday. 

Some French cities have established 
disinfecting plants, bakeries, and kitchens. 
In the bakeries bread is baked for the 
poor, which is distributed freely at their 
homes, while the kitchens provide whole- 
some food at the lowest prices. 

In the case of every unfortunate child 
Paris aims to be very much more than a 
grudging stepfather. Besides thousands 
placed in industrial schools and otherwise 
provided for, many thousands more are 
every year sent to country homes, where 
the authorities maintain a general watch 
over them. Every year the Paris officials 
have on their active lists some thirty thou- 
sand children distributed among the 
farmers. 

The city of Roubaix pays a pension to 
the aged poor of either sex living at home ; 
provides cottages for widows with little 
children to care for, maintains a bureau for 


free legal advice, and has built a hospital 
for the sick. 

Very useful also is the service of night 
medical and surgical relief, organized in 
several cities and responding each year to 
an increasing demand. Free employment 
offices are maintained in the town halls 
of the arrondissements of Paris, and the 
Council votes a sum each year for their 
support. Private citizens who have the 
time and means and who are generously 
disposed toward the workingmen of their 
neighborhoods give much unpaid service 
to the management of these local labor 
exchanges. ‘The results are beneficent in 
various ways. As a crowning evidence 
of its devotion to the cause of labor the 
Paris Council in 1886 established a great 
Central Labor Exchange. This institution 
was completed and opened in 1892, about 
two million francs having been expended 
upon it. It became at once the head- 
quarters of all the trade unions and labor 
bodies in Paris, not less than eighty-two 
trades being represented through the 
appointed agents of their societies. The 
Council votes fifty thousand francs a year 
toward the maintenance of the institution, 
and it is in many ways promotive of the 
well-being of Parisian artisans, and of the 
industrial and commercial progress of the 
city. 

The theaters generally are assisted and 
frequently are owned by the city.” In 
Lille the city receives four hundred free 
seats at each performance of all the 
theaters, which are distributed among the 
workingmen. 

Paris is the pioneer city of modern 
times. Whether one goes to Belgium and 
Scandinavia, to Switzerland and Italy, or 
to Germany and Austria-Hungary, he 
finds evidences on all hands of the abound- 
ing influence of Paris upon the outward 
forms of their cities. Brussels, Berlin. 
St. Petersburg, Dresden, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, and even Rome itself, would not be 
to-day what they are without the example 
of Paris. It was the first to conceive the 
ideas of symmetry and spaciousness, of 
order and convenience, and of wholesome- 
ness and cleanliness. Medieval Paris 
was a labyrinthine tangle of narrow, dark, 
and foul passageways and alleys. The 
original Paris, ancient Lutetia, was noth- 
ing more than the island in the Seine upon 
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which the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
stands ; it contained at the period of the 
Revolution a great number of small streets, 
fifteen or twenty churches, and a popula- 
tion of twenty thousand or more. ‘Those 
who visit it to-day find the island given 
over to a few great public buildings : the 
courts, an immense hospital, the Prefecture 
of Police, the Tribunal of Commerce, 
and two or three other public establish- 
ments. It is flanked by broad and smooth 
stone quays, is symmetrically laid out with 
open squares and a few spacious streets, 
and not more than perhaps one-tenth of 
its area is occupied by private buildings. 
Thousands of small houses were cleared 
away, and the modern island, with the 
restored cathedral, the splendid quays, the 
massive public edifices, the new bridges, 
and the flower market, made its appear- 
ance. 

Paris has accepted unflinchingly the 
doctrine that smooth and clean highways 
are a wise investment, and that so long as 
the work is done in a thorough and scien- 
tific manner, with an honest and skillful 
application of means to ends, the result is 
worth having, regardless of cost. ‘The 
expense of maintaining, cleaning, and 
sprinkling the streets is greater than in 
any other European city ; but the sort of 
pre-eminence that such a street service 
helps to secure is profitable in a hundred 
indirect ways. 

Paris has by far the richest park equip- 
ment of any city in the world. ‘The area 
of parks within an afternoon’s excursion 
is 20,000 acres, while farther away are 
more extensive public grounds, such as 
Versailles and Fontainebleau. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the profits which Paris 
derives annually from its parks, boule- 
vards, and public buildings. Bankers have 
estimated that Americans spend upwards 
of $500,000,000 annually in foreign coun- 
tries, and it is safe to say that Paris 
receives at least one-fifth of this vast sum, 
the profits from which are as great as are 
the profits from pork to Chicago, shoes to 
St. Louis, and beer to Milwaukee. 

The experience of Paris ought to con- 
vince the most skeptical that there is no 
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modern community of civilized men which 
cannot afford to provide the most perfect 
public appointments that technical and 
scientific knowledge have discovered : well- 
made and clean streets, good water, proper 
drainage, convenient transit facilities, 
complete schools, and thorough sanitary 
organizations. No city should think itself 
rich enough to prosper without them, and 
no city is so poor that it cannot afford 
them. 

‘The municipal councils have recognized 
the necessity of regular physical culture as 
well as of outdoor sport and recreation ; 
and they have made the gymnasium, under 
professional instruction, a general feature 
of the schools. Directors of sports are 
employed, and on holidays, in the parks 
and playgrounds, the young are taught 
outdoor games and exercises which only 
afew years ago they knew little about. 
Manual training, also, in the use of com- 
mon tools has been recognized for its 
educational value and for its practical 
bearings; and in Paris there are nearly 
one hundred and fifty workshops con- 
nected with the boys’ elementary schools 
in which regular instruction is given. 
Meanwhile the girls receive corresponding 
instruction in needlework and the domes- 
tic arts. 

In few directions has Paris been more 
active during the past decade than in 
the promotion of  libraries—convenient 
small libraries with reading-rooms scat- 
tered throughout the city. In many in- 
dustrial neighborhoods there have been 
opened special workingmen’s libraries of 
industrial art. Lecture courses are pro- 
vided in connection with these libraries, 
and costly works are loaned to the arti- 
sans for home study. ‘The experiment is 
accounted a most satisfactory one in its 
results. ‘The schools are supplied with 
their own libraries, of which use is made 
by the parents as well as by the scholars. 
In every school building there is a collec- 
tion of the reference books which teachers 
need; then a second collection of refer- 
ence books for pupils ; and a third collec- 


tion of carefully chosen books to be lent 
to the pupils for home reading. 

















THE LUCKY-BUG 
BY E. L. PEARSON 


E darted swiftly about on the 
HI water, making two little ripples 

that broadened to the right and 
left behind him. His neat, dark, gentle- 
man-like coat was slightly glossy, catching 
the sunshine in one tiay bright spot on 
his back. ‘Ten or a dozen inches he 
would slide in one direction, looking 
always like the tip of an arrow-head whose 
sides were formed by the ripples he made. 
Then he would shoot off abruptly at right 
angles, halt again, and change his course 
once more. ‘There was no method in 
his actions; no vulgar pursuit of food. 
‘The swallows, who in ceaseless parabolas 
soared, swept, and fluttered over that end 
of the pond, had a very practical purpose, 
however charming their flight might ap- 
pear. They were gathering a comforta- 
ble meal of gnats and mosquitoes. But 
the Lucky-bug, so far as I could see, was 
in it merely for the fun of the thing. Why 
toil and fuss about breakfast on a fine 
morning of early summer? Much pleas- 
anter to skim over the water, mindful 
only of the waving branches of the great 
elms overhead and the grassy bankings 
with their golden dandelion buttons. 

That was his philosophy, I thought, 
and I sympathized with it. But I realized 
that it was not for me. The grinding 
cares of life oppressed me, and left no 
time for idle amusement. My needs had 
driven me forth with a glass fruit-jar 
filled with water, and I had designs 
against the liberty of that Lucky-bug. He 
might continue his antics, but it must be 
in the narrow, circumscribed limits of the 
fruit-jar; not on the surface of the frog- 
pond. 

Fortune had, of late, departed from me, 
and some great stroke was necessary to 
bring her back. I had sedulously dropped 
stones down the culvert under the railway 
track every time I had passed by for 
three days. Nothing at all had come of 
it. Yet it is, as every one knows, a very 
potent charm indeed. ‘To all who doubt 
I have only to say that Charley Carter, 
after dropping stones in the culvert three 
or four times a week for two years, had. 


one day, ev/y an hour and a half atter 
dropping a stone, found eleven cents (two 
nickels and a copper) down in Market 
Square. But it did not work with me. 

The capture of a Lucky-bug was clearly 
indicated. It was my only course, if I 
wished to turn the tide of mischance that 
had been setting strongly against me since 
Monday morning, when the cat had made 
an attempt on the life of my sole surviving 
goldfish. She had been unsuccessful. | 
am glad to say, and she now had to dis- 
appear over the fence with more than her 
usual speed whenever I came out of the 
house. But in her efforts she had dis- 
lodged a pail of polliwogs that stood beside 
the goldfish’s residence, and a quart or 
more of pond-water, with two or three 
hundred unfortunate polliwogs, had been 
deposited on my bed. I was not there to 
distress my eyes with their dying strug- 
gles, but the household authorities had 
made much of the incident, dwelling quite 
irrelevantly on the state of the bedclothes, 
rather than the fate of the polliwogs. 
Consequently I was led to believe that 
any more polliwogs would be received 
into the house with a coolness bordering 
upon absolute inhospitality. 

The shocking unreasonableness of this 
attitude was perfectly plain to me, as [ 
think it will be to any fair-minded person. 
I pointed out that neither I, nor the gold- 
fish, nor the deceased polliwogs were in 
any manner to blame. Not the most 
biased tribunal in the world, save one 
composed of feminine housekeepers, would 
ever think of finding guilty any party to 
the accident except the cat. But did 
they so much as reprove Aer? Not they. 
She was a moth of peace, rusting in idle- 
ness under the kitchen stove or on the 
back fence, fat, lazy, and full of sin. Like 
most of her kind, she tempered a career 
of sloth with occasional deeds of cruelty 
and blood by day and with diabolical 
yells at night. Yet she was maintained, 
a favored pensioner, in the household, 
under the superstitious delusion that she 
caught mice, and she would have gone 
over to the neighbors any day if it had 
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struck her that they were more generous 
with rations than we were. My estimate 
of her was formed the night I heard the 
screams of a nest of young robins in the 
apple tree, up which she had dragged her 
fat body, like an overfed snake, bent on 
slaughter. And nothing in the vast 
amount of misleading literature lauding 
her race has ever succeeded in white- 
washing the character of the old reprobate. 

As there was clearly no justice to be 
had as concerned the cat versus the polli- 
wogs, and as my household was plainly set 
against them, I went back to school that 
afternoon in some bitterness of spirit. It 
was the day of the week when from three 
until four o’clock we were confronted by 
the uneasy ghost of Mr. Warren Colburn, 
who, through the medium of his ingenious 
book, tormented and harrowed our souls. 
I had no opinion whatever of Mr. Col- 
burn, nor of mental arithmetic, and I 
looked with loathing on his precocious 
feats in that science. A few members of 
the class pretended to enjoy the hour; I 
am within bounds when I say that to me 
it was a season of horror. Perhaps the 
polliwog episode had put me in a mood 
more than usually numb toward the charms 
of arithmetic; but, whatever it was, it 
resulted in my remaining half an hour 
longer than the others in the unrelenting 
company of Miss Appleton, the teacher, 
and Mr. Colburn. ‘To do this when Ed 
Mason, with a new fish-pole, was waiting 
outside, partook of the nature of tragedy. 

Beyond argument, I had somehow got 
into disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes. 
To be sure, school came to an end on 
Wednesday, so I was for the next eight 
or nine weeks safe from the old arithme- 
tician and from his priestess Miss Apple- 
ton. But on Tuesday I broke the large 
blade of my jack-knife, and on Wednes- 
day fell in with three boys from the paro- 
chial school, who still recalled with ani- 
mosity their captivity in Peter Bailey’s 
stable when Peter and others of the 
neighborhood, including myself, had estab- 
lished a police station there. It was three 
against one, and 1 emerged from the en- 
counter with very little glory, a good deal 
of dust on my clothes, and two or three 
rather lame spots.on my person. At this 
rate, unless the gods were somehow pro- 
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pitiated, it seemed unlikely that I should 
survive until the end of the week. 

Billy Mason, an unquestioned authority 
in all such matters, advised the capture 
of a Lucky-bug. That was his recipe, 
delivered when the shades of Wednesday 
evening were drawing in. And now be- 
hold me, in the bright sunlight of Thurs- 
day morning, anxiously following the 
movements of a large Lucky-bug, who was 
sliding merrily over the surface of the 
frog-pond. 

That good luck would attend me if I 
could catch him, I had no manner of 
doubt. Billy Mason had cited specific 
instances of the extreme felicity of those 
who caught and held these small black 
water-beetles, and Jimmy Toppan rein- 
forced Billy’s thesis by relating that it 
was only four months after 4e had caught 
a Lucky-bug that his father had bought 
him a Shetland pony. ‘The possession of 
a pony was beyond my utmost hopes, but 
I did pray, at least, that when I had 
attained a Lucky-bug the misfortunes 
which had assailed me during the last 
three days might come toanend. Indeed, 
at that moment of desperation, fresh from 
my unhappy meeting with the parochial- 
school boys, I would have gladly foregone 
any future pony for the mere privilege of 
being let alone by whatever malign deity 
it was that seemed bent on pestering me. 

The Lucky-bug sailed warily about, 
never coming within easy reach. Evi- 
dently he had noticed me and my fruit- 
jar. If I had brought a net, his capture 
would have been easy, but most of the 
authorities held that he ought to be seized 
with the hand. Otherwise, the charm 
might fail. 

I observed him in silence, and at last 
was glad to see that his motions were 
bringing him nearer the shore. He 
darted in and out, but, on the whole, came 
gradually into reach. I leaned forward 
over the water, my hand outstretched. 
Another swift movement brought him 
nearer me. Evidently he had decided 
that I was not a hostile object. His 
trustfulness was going to get him into 
trouble. Still another slide toward me, 
and I made a quick grab at him. But he 
was quicker. He seized a tiny bubble— 


where he got it I could not see—and 
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dived like a flash, carrying the bubble 
with him. It was evidently his air supply, 
or else for illuminating purposes—i could 
not be sure which, but he looked like a 
diver carrying an electric § searchlight. 
Once he reached the bottom—it was only 
about six inches distant there at the edge 
of the pond—he became invisible among 
the pebbles and bits of wood. I groped 
about, but could not dislodge him. 

So I drew back and waited. Ina few 
moments he came to the surface again, a 
yard or two to the left. I made ready to 
snatch at him once more, but he was 
plainly cautious now, for he went below 
with his bubble before I had any chance 
of getting him. I decided to look for 
another Lucky-bug with less suspicion 
in his character, and I set out to stroll 
around the pond. A little farther on I 
came across a colony of polliwogs. They 
huddled close to the shore, making the 
water look like ink. As I came near they 
all began to wiggle, and two or three 
parties, each of a thousand or more indi- 
viduals, stampeded in various directions, 
like crowds of terrified quotation marks. 
It would not be many days now before 
most of them would be transformed into 
the proud estate of toads. I reflected on 
the unfair nomenclature that had called 
that pond after the gay and handsome 
frog when it was almost exclusively occu- 
pied by that more sedate and useful citi- 
zen, the toad. That was the way of the 
world as it seemed to me on that gloomy 
morning. The frog had a smart coat, his 
carriage was jaunty, and his movements 
nimble. Also was he an expert swimmer. 
When you had said that about him you 
had said all. Nobody liked the toad’s 
appearance: his progress on land was 
lumbering, to say the least, and no one 
thought of going to him for swimming 
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lessons. With him swimming was a duty 
during certain weeks of the year. With 
the frog it was an art and a joy forever. 
But did the frog ever contribute to the 
happiness of the world as the toad had 
been doing but a few weeks earlier? | 
think not. ‘The toad had not only the 
nightingale’s eyes ; he had, during those 
early spring months, the other gift of the 
nightingale as well. Had not all heard 
him on the mild evenings when, with his 
throat swelled out, he trilled love songs 
that made the whole pond musical? And 
did any one give him credit? No; they 
said, ‘‘ Hear the frogs singing ”’! 

Musing thus on the black injustice of 
things, I circled the pond and came again 
to the haunt of the original Lucky-bug. 
There he was, or his twin, skimming 
about as before. I approached, stooped 
over, reached out my hand, and grabbed. 

L had him! 

He was instantly in the fruit jar, where 
he seemed perfectly contented, sailing and 
diving as if he were on the pond. 

I walked home triumphant. Did my 
luck change ? Can you ask the question ? 
I do not want to make the case too 
strong, for my attitude is that of the sci- 
entific investigator. So I will mention 
only two of the events that followed the 
capture of that Lucky-bug. And mind, 
please, that both of them occurred on that 
same Thursday. 

On my way home, 1 found the works 
of an old alarm clock which somebody 
had abandoned. The cover, face, and 
bell were gone; but you could still wind 
it up and make a delightful whirring 
sound, calculated to distract all grown- 
ups. That was not all. When I got 
home, I found that there was to be straw- 
berry shortcake for dinner—and my 
brother was gone for che day! 
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Where shall we find a man, originally of 
the lowest caste, who lifted himself up as 
high as did Prince Ito? The time has prob- 
ably not yet arrived for a definitive biog- 
raphy of this great Japanese statesman; but 
certainly the time has arrived for various 
appreciations. The first to be published is 
“ Prince Ito,” by Mr. Kaju Nakamura. Mr. 
Nakamura is the editor of the “ Japanese- 
American Commercial Weekly,” and under- 
stands the American desire for a short, vivid 
presentation of an individuality. He thus 
attempts to describe Prince Ito, giving a 
third of his little book to various anec- 
dotes. The anecdotes are not as individual 
as one has a right to expect and add little to 
the volume’s value. Of more account to 
readers is the review of Prince Ito’s rise to 
power. When he was a boy he began to 
realize the value of other ideas than Japa- 
nese; and yet he was a determined antago- 
nist of the proposal to open Japanese ports 
to foreign vessels. He began to study the 
English language, not with an intent to 
change his views, but to strengthen them by 
affording him opportunity of knowing the 
outside world, which then seemed to him 
Japan’s enemy. With his friend Inouye, he 
decided that a trip to Europe was necessary. 
But how could it be taken? It was then 
against the law for Japanese to leave Japan. 
The young men escaped, however, by dis- 
guising themselves and passing themselves 
off as foreigners. They worked their pas- 
sage to England, observed many things there, 
and then returned to Japan to plead with 
their countrymen that the course of wisdom 
really lay in making peace with the foreign- 
ers. Finally, peace was made and the treaty 
was drawn up by young Ito himself. The 
budding statesman now saw that Japanese 
unity lay in the restoration to power of the 
Imperial Court, and with the enthronement 
in 1867 of the ruling Emperor of Japan, the 
present era of Meiji—the “ Era of Enlighten- 
ment ”—was begun. This accomplished, Ito 
now devoted his attention to upbuilding his 
country’s industries. Together with his 
friend Okuma he arranged for a foreign 
loan with which to build the first railway in 
Japan. Then, in order to inform himself 
regarding finance, Ito visited America. Re- 
turning, he became head of the Japanese 
mint. He then visited Europe in order to 
make a study of constitutions. The result 
was the Japanese Constitution, of which he 
was principally the author. It was promul- 
gated in 1889. Ito’s power was now equal 
to that of any Japanese. He became Prime 
Minister no less than four times, and during 
his tenure of office he acccomplished much 
for his country, though often denounced for 
his high-handed course in dealing with the 
legislature; indeed, Mr. Nakamura admits 
that Ito’s frequent resort to the Imperial 
edict was not altogether scrupulous. We 
are apt to know Prince Ito best by his con- 
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spicuous services in Japan’s foreign policy, 
particularly in the circumstances attendant 
on the Japanese and Russian wars and in 
the reorganization of Korea, and perhaps 
Mr. Nakamura is within the mark in declar- 
ing that the part Prince Ito played in the 
Japanese foreign policy has been far more 
important than that of any other single per- 
son in any nation. (Anraku Publishing Co., 
New York. $1.) 


Professor Ernest Arthur Gardner holds 
the chair of Archeology in the University of 
London. He was formerly Director of the 
British School of Archxology at Athens. 
His “ Handbook of Greek Sculpture” is a 
recognized authority on that subject. He 
now supplements it by “Six Greek Sculp- 
tors.” His “six” are Myron, Pheidias, 
Polyklitus, Praxiteles, Skopas, and Lysip- 
pus. Certainly these six stand out beyond 
all rivals. Not only their genius, their free- 
dom also in artistic creation has probably 
never been attained by others. To each of 
the six a separate volume might well be as- 
signed. And yet we are glad to have the con- 
densation of Professor Gardner’s erudition 
concerning them in a book describing them 
all. This is to be desired for three reasons: 
First, to help the young traveler who is be- 
ginning the study of art. He has seen the 
Venus de Milo in Paris, the Niobe in Flor- 
ence, the Dying Gaulin Rome. He wonders 
how the creators of these sculptures rank 
chronologically. Perhaps he would like to 
know something about other Greek creators. 
In nine cases out of ten, however, the tyro 
wants to do this without following the whole 
course of Greek sculpture. Professor 
Gardner gives him the chance, albeit, once 
in a while, regrettably presupposing more 
knowledge than the young reader may 
possess. Secondly, the book will help more 
serious students of art—men and women 
who have lingered lovingly over the pages 
of such general works as Professor Gard- 
ner’s, already mentioned, or the “ Grammar 
of Greek Art,” by Dr. Percy Gardner, Pro- 
fessor of Archeology at Oxford; as Furt- 
wingler’s “ Masterpieces of Greek Sculp- 
ture,” or Walters’s “Art of the Greeks.” 
These students hunger for no light meal, 
but for food that they can “feel in their 
teeth,” to use a colloquialism. In the pres- 
ent volume they have that kind of pabulum 
—expert testimony concerning the greatest 
age of sculpture the world has ever seen. 
Thirdly, the book will help students of his- 
tory. To study history nowadays means a 
great deal besides reading books called 
“The History of This” or “ The History of 
That.” As men now realize, history may not 
be learned without the study of biography. 
While the present volume embraces critical 
biographies and much general criticism too, 
the personal touch is vivid enough to make 
readers appreciate more what Greek history 
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really meant. Prefatory to the six chapters 
describing the six sculptors there are intro- 
ductory chapters on the characteristics of 
Greek sculpture as a whole, and on pre- 
Myronic sculpture in particular. The vol- 
ume closes with a chapter on post-Lysip- 
pean artists—those who distinguished the 
so-called Hellenisticage. It, too, was a great 
age, if not equal to its predecessor. We 
may not forget that from the early part of 
it we have the glorious “ Victory” from 
Samothrace, now mounted on one of the 
staircases in the Louvre at Paris. No mat- 
ter how convenient for the study and admi- 
ration of men this statue’s position is in the 
most cosmopolitan of cities, to be really 
appreciated, it and other Greek sculptures 
should be viewed in their native luminous 
air and upon sites hallowed by the history 
of classic ages. In the mind’s eye, however, 
the sculptures can thus be seen by the sym- 
pathetic reader of the present volume. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.) 


Dr. Henry Smith Williams, whose best 
known work is the voluminous “ Historians’ 
History of the World,” of which he was the 
editor-in-chief, writes interestingly, and in 
the main wisely, on “ The Science of Happi- 
ness.” This is presented very much as Epi- 
curus and Marcus Aurelius in combination, 
and with access to the stores of modern 
knowledge, might have presented it before 
the Christian era. It is sagacious, cheerful, 
tonic, and good as far as it goes, with plenty 
of point from facts. Its glaring defect is in 
treating “ the problem of happiness ” as inde- 
pendent of the satisfactions found in public- 
spirited and philanthropic activities, and in 
ignoring the efficient factor which genuine 
religion contributes to its solution. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York. $2.) 


“The Story of the Constitution of the 
United States,” by Rossiter Johnson, is a 
brief summary of the origin of the Constitu- 
tion, the arguments by the framers, and the 
circumstances under which it was adopted. 
It is written by one who believes it is a great 
instrmient that is “rigid when rigidity is 
demanded by safety, and flexible when flex- 
ibility is necessary for improvement.” There 
is little critical discussion by the author. 
(Wessels & Bissell Company, New York. $1.) 


In “The Duty of Altruism,” the author, 
Ray Madding McConnell, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Social Ethics, Harvard University, con- 
siders the various reasons that have been 
offered for altruistic conduct. After reject- 
ing in turn those offered by theology, meta- 
physics, logic, psychology, etc., he reaches 
the conclusion that there is no reason that 
can be given for altruism—that altruism is 
an ultimate fact of the normal will. The 
author writes clearly. Though at times he 
seems to be dogmatic, and at times seems to 
reach a negative conclusion simply because 
he has not a longer sounding-line, he is 
frank, sincere, and sound. He has made a 
real contribution to the unending discussion 


of moral conduct. (The Macmillan Com- " 
pany, New York. $1.50.) 


Two books have just been published of 
interest to the Italy lover. One is a small 
book, the other is larger. One is the latest 
addition to the Medizval Towns Series, the 
other to the States of Italy Series. The 
first book celebrates Padua; the second, 
Perugia. Padua is worth visiting, even if 


~one sees it, as is likely, coming directly from 


Verona and Venice. Notable in the history 
of politics and government, Padua is more 
notable in the history of art. One willingly 
turns from its historic buildings and from its 
university to the contemplation now of the 
Gattamelata statue, and now of the Giotto 
frescoes. Alike as a narrative of historic 
events and as a description of the treasures 
of art Signor Cesare Foltigno’s “Story of 
Padua” (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
$1.75) is commendable, though here and 
there his text quaintly betrays the fact 
that he is a foreigner. The text is height- 
ened by Signor Vianelli’s line-drawings, gen- 
erally adequate, and sometimes exquisite. 
——In comparison, the half-tone illustrations 
in “A History of Perugia” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, $3.50), by William Hey- 
wood, are merely interesting, alike difference 
characterizing the text. Mr. Heywood’s is 
soberer than is Signor Foligno’s. More pic- 
turesque than is Paduan, Perugian history is 
here less vividly told. Some old chronicler of 
Perugia, Matarazzo, for instance, is more to 
our taste. But Mr. Heywood’s volume is 
welcome, because, as does no other book, it 
divides Perugian history into two distinct 
parts. Perugia, says our author, had history, 
in the proper sense of that term, up to the 
war with Siena. It was ended in 1359, and 
marked Perugia’s downfall. Thenceforth, 
he adds, Perugian history becomes only 
biography. Thus the first part of his book 
recounts pure history, for it is a narrative in 
very close and intimate relation with the 
history of the Italian peninsula in general. 
On the other hand, the latter part of the 
book has little such quality, and becomes the 
biography of individuals and families. This 
latter part is, nevertheless, of great interest. 
It seems more intimately written, an impres- 
sion confirmed by the number of verbatim 
quotations in the foot-notes. It discloses the 
reasons for Perugia’s decline. They were 
both political and economic. The political 
causes were emphasized by the gradual ex- 
clusion of the vast majority of the middle- 
class voters from a share of the government. 
It is interesting also to note the economic 
causes of Perugia’s downfall, indeed spe- 
cially interesting at a time when we are 
beginning to realize the true import of such 
causes in bringing about the downfall of 
Greece, as well as of Rome; of the English 
monarchy in 1649, as well as the French in 
1789. 


The virtues and accomplishments of three 
notable women have lately been duly cele- 
brated. The three are “ Matilda of Tus- 
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cany” (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
$3.50), who died in 1115, Elizabeth of Bo- 
hemia, who died in 1662, and Priscilla, 
Countess of Westmoreland, who died in 
1870. Of the three, Matilda of Tuscany is 
by far the most distinguished figure. Dante 
placed her as guardian of his earthly para- 
dise. Born in an age of barbarity and law- 
lessness, she knew how to preserve law and 
order. Born in an age when the Church was 
“ finding itself,” she, as mistress of the great 
stronghold of Canossa, gave refuge to Greg- 
ory VII, and there in 1077 that Pope hum- 
bled the Emperor Henry as no Emperor has 
ever before or since been humbled. In the 
well-printed volume just issued Matilda’s. 
biographer, Nora Duff, gives to us not 
only a fairly clear outline of probably the 
most interesting woman of her age, but also 
a view of that strange, far-off epoch, realizing 
the well-worn phrase “it is always darkest 
just before dawn.” For with the dawn the 
Gothic age broke upon the world. Less 
vividly celebrated is “ Elizabeth, Electress 
Palatine and Queen of Bohemia” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $3), the daughter of James 
VI of Scotland, who became James I of 
England. The present volume is largely a 
reprint of the sketch of Elizabeth in Mrs. 
Everett Green’s “ History of the Princesses 
of England,” but it is noteworthy because of 
the criticisms therein by Mrs. Lomas, the 
present editor. Some of her opinions differ 
from Mrs. Green’s earlier conclusions. Yet 
it makes little difference to us nowadays 
whether we believe with one of these ladies 
that Elizabeth’s husband did plot to obtain 
the Bohemian crown or with the other that 
he did not. What is of more account is the 
transmission of the atmosphere of another 

time to be found both in the original descrip- 
tion and in the lengthy editorial notes. The 
third biography is mainly made up of the 
“ Correspondence of Priscilla, Countess of 
Westmoreland,” edited by her daughter, 
Lady Rose Weigall. The Countess was a 
niece of the great Duke of Wellington. Her 
husband filled a succession of important dip- 
lomatic posts. Butshe seems to us entirely 
capable of filling them herself. Both through 
her own family connections and through her 
husband’s work she was constantly in “touch 
with extremely interesting affairs, particu- 
larly with the making of modern Germany. 

Her comment on men and measures could 
hardly be more incisive or far-sighted. Her 
letters bring before us an interesting medley 
of worth-while folk. While occasionally the 
book may possibly seem too gossipy, as a 
whole it well repays reading. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $5.) 


The world of readers may be getting tired 
of “ The Real This ” and “ The Real That. 
We have had “ The Real George W sahdags 
ton,” “The Real Abraham I ‘incoln,” and 
down through the list of worthies past and 
present, until now we have “ The Real Fran- 
cis Joseph,” by M. Henri de Weindel. The 
volume is plentifully supplied with direct 





discourse. Very vivid, terse, and interest- 
ing discourse it is too, though at times of 
light weight. We know not just how much 
credence may be placed in it, but the vol- 
ume discloses a more or less intimate 
acquaintance with the customs of the Aus- 
trian Court. It does not disclose, we are 
glad to say, as much of a chronique scandal- 
eusé as some unworthy minds may be led to 
expect. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$4.) 


Well adapted to correct some modern 
forms of ancient error is a volume from Dr. 
Muir, of Glasgow Cathedral, criticising some 
“ Modern Substitutes for Christianity "—viz., 
Morality without Religion, The Religion of 
the Universe, The Religion ot Humanity, 
and Theism without Christ. Its criticisms 
are not confined to these, but wisely include 
the merely nominal Christianity from whose 
anemic condition the proposed substitutes 
for it derive whatever show of plausibility 
they make. The record of the primitive 
Church, which supplanted the ancient pagan- 
ism by the demonstration of its superior 
moral energy, and of the modern Church 
wherever planted amid a pagan people, 
points the churches of Christendom to their 
only convincing way of eclipsing pretentious 
rivals—a higher moral potential. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, New York. $1.50.) 


It would be hard to find more quickening 
addresses to young men than the collection 
entitled “ Respectable Sins,” from the pen 
of “Ian Maclaren,” the gifted preacher and 
writer whose loss the English-speaking world 
still laments. In its “rich pouring forth o7 
natural thoughts in natural words,” its blend 
of warm feeling and keen intellect, its virile 
yet tender enthusiasm for humanity, its clear 
insight of fallacy and reality, oa its close 
adaptedness to the conditions of modern 
life, it is rarely illuminating and_inspira- 
tional. Such characteristics, together with 
its literary form and finish, promise it rank 
among the classics of sermonic literature. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, New York. $1.25.) 


President Northrop, of the University of 
Minnesota, yields to the request of many 
friends in publishing a volume of nearly 
thirty “ Addresses Educational and Patri- 
otic.” They handle many subjects of both 
National and professional interest. They 
give wise counsel to teachers, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, and boys. They are rich in bio- 
graphical and historical matter. They are 
characterized by ethical vigor and solid com- 
mon sense, and often gleam with humor. As 
professor in the English Department at Yale 
many years since, and for the last quarter- 
century as University President at Minne- 
apolis, Dr. Northrop has made his mark en- 
duringly on thousands of students. Now 
that the cup of which many have drunk 
refreshingly has run over into this volume, 
many others will thank him for the overflow. 
(The H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.) 
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